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Profile  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 

Founded  in  1895,  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  con- 
sists today  of  five  major  divisions  operating  facilities  in 
the  United  States  and  worldwide:  the  New  York 
Zoological  Park  (Bronx  Zoo);  the  New  York  Aquarium 
and  Osborn  Laboratories  of  Marine  Sciences  in  Brook- 
lyn; the  Wildlife  Survival  Center  on  St.  Catherine's 
Island,  Georgia;  and  the  Animal  Research  and  Conser- 
vation Center  (ARC),  headquartered  at  the  Bronx  Zoo. 
ARC  supports  active  research  projects  in  countries 
ranging  from  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  Zambia, 
and  maintains  stations  in  the  Kibale  Forest,  Uganda; 
Amboseli  National  Park,  Kenya;  and  Peninsula  Valdes, 
Argentina.  The  Society's  staff  of  370  in  all  divisions 
includes  curators,  educators,  veterinarians,  animal 
keepers,  research  scientists,  writers,  administrators, 
artists  and  designers,  photographers,  gardeners,  techni- 
cians, and  a  host  of  other  support  and  maintenance 
specialists. 

The  Bronx  Zoo  and  New  York  Aquarium  are  sensitive 
and  popular  sources  of  environmental  education  in  the 
nation's  urban  capital.  Serving  a  metropolitan  New 
York  population  of  more  than  1 7,000,000,  as  well  as 
visitors  from  around  the  world,  they  combine  nature, 
recreation,  and  education  as  do  no  other  city  institu- 
tions. In  particular,  they  seek  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
wild  creatures  and  to  stimulate  compassion  for  them.  In 
recent  years,  the  captive  collections  of  the  Zoo  and 
Aquarium,  totalling  nearly  23,000  individual  animals, 
have  begun  to  fulfill  a  new,  if  unwanted  role  as  long- 
term  repositories  for  vanishing  species,  sustaining  and 
perpetuating  rare  and  delicate  creatures  which  are  dis- 
appearing in  nature. 

The  Wildlife  Survival  Center,  founded  in  1974,  is 
wholly  devoted  to  the  propagation  and  study  of  endan- 
gered species,  and  acts  as  a  kind  of  distribution  center 
for  the  renewal  not  only  of  zoo  collections  but  also  of 
nature  itself. 

The  Osborn  Laboratories  of  Marine  Sciences ,  ad- 
jacent to  the  Aquarium  and  an  integral  part  of  its  pro- 
grams, has  devoted  its  resources  since  1968  to  basic 
studies  in  the  mechanisms  of  heredity,  to  the  charac- 
teristics and  cure  of  fish  diseases  (with  a  special  view 
toward  the  application  of  this  work  to  aquaculture),  and 
to  broad  investigations  in  marine  ecology. 

The  objective  of  the  Animal  Research  and  Conser- 
vation Center  is  to  save  pieces  of  nature.  No  other  pri- 
vate conservation  organization  has  a  research  program 
conducted  by  a  staff  of  comparable  size  and  expertise. 
As  George  Schaller,  Director  of  ARC,  has  written,  "We 
strive  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  structure, 
functioning,  and  stability  of  large  ecosystems  and  to 
apply  this  understanding  to  their  conservation."  ARC's 
distinctive  approach  has  already  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion, enlargement,  or  strengthening  of  nearly  fifty  reser- 
ves and  parks,  and  in  the  education  of  many  to  whom 
the  future  is  entrusted. 


1981-82  Highlights  and  Vital  Statistics 

Attendance  totalted  1,977,407  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  and 
460,584  at  the  New  York  Aquarium  between  July  1, 
1 98 1  and  June  30,  1 982,  representing  increases  of  four- 
teen and  eleven  percent,  respectively,  over  the  previous 
year. 

Membership  in  the  Society  reached  24,000,  and  nearly 
40,000  individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations  con- 
tributed $7,966,000  in  dues  and  gifts. 

Born  or  hatched  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  and  the  Wildlife  Sur- 
vival Center  were  943  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
amphibians,  among  them  individuals  of  thirty-nine 
endangered  species. 

Noteworthy  births  and  hatchings  included  Astor,  male 
Indian  elephant;  Manhar,  male  gaur,  after  embryo 
transfer;  Nyci,  female  beluga  whale;  Snow  Cap,  male 
polar  bear;  three  Baringo  giraffes;  six  snow  leopards;  one 
Congo  peacock;  four  white-naped  cranes;  nine  Siamese 
crocodiles;  and  fifty-eight  anacondas. 

Major  exhibition  facilities  opened  at  the  Bronx  Zoo 
were  the  Carter  Giraffe  Building  and  the  Harry  De  Jur 
Aviary/Seabird  Colony.  The  Aquarium  inaugurated  its 
marine  mammal  holding  facilities  and  exhibitions  for 
the  marine  life  of  Madeira  and  deep-water  catsharks 
and  giant  isopods. 

The  new  Children's  Zoo  attracted  546,858  visitors, 
nearly  twice  the  attendance  at  the  old  facility  in  its  last 
full  year  and  thirty-one  percent  of  the  Zoo's  concurrent 
attendance. 

Friends  of  the  Zoo,  numbering  almost  200  members, 
gave  educational  tours  for  more  than  12,000  visitors 
and  volunteered  about  4,000  hours  in  the  Children's 
Zoo. 

The  Animal  Research  and  Conservation  Center  spon- 
sored sixty-one  research  projects  in  thirty-two  countries 
around  the  world,  including  new  efforts  in  Kenya,  Tan- 
zania, Australia,  India,  the  Philippines,  Sri  Lanka,  Belize, 
Costa  Rica,  Argentina,  and  Colombia. 

Plans  were  completed  for  the  construction  of  a  modern 
new  animal  hospital  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  and  major  fund- 
ing was  allocated  by  the  City  of  New  York.  The  1 8,000 
square-foot  facility  will  be  the  center  of  veterinary  care 
and  research  for  the  Bronx  Zoo,  the  New  York  Aquar- 
ium, and  three  zoos  in  the  City  system  to  be  renovated 
and  operated  by  the  Society. 
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Report  of  the  President 


What  we  call  Zoo  Renaissance  is  happening  at  the  Bronx  Zoo, 
and  throughout  the  New  York  Zoological  Society's  programs. 
Two  beautiful  new  exhibitions  opened  in  the  Bronx  this  sea- 
son. The  Harry  De  Jur  Aviary,  constructed  in  the  renovated 
great  Flying  Cage  of  1899  with  funds  from  the  Harry  De  Jur 
Foundation  and  the  City  of  New  York,  re-creates  a  rugged 
coastal  environment  for  penguins,  cormorants,  gulls,  and 
other  shore-  and  seabirds.  The  Carter  Giraffe  Building  and 
outdoor  habitat  exhibitions,  a  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Walter  Carter,  provides  a  magnificent  setting  for  some  of 
Africa's  rare  mammals— Baringo  giraffes,  Grevy's  zebras, 
cheetahs,  and  slender-horned  gazelles. 

To  these  and  other  developments  at  the  Zoo,  documented  in 
this  report,  the  public  is  responding  enthusiastically.  Climax- 
ing a  steady  climb  over  the  past  five  years,  attendance  has 
reached  its  highest  point  since  the  early  1970s,  nearly 
2,000,000  people,  or  fourteen  percent  more  than  last  fiscal 
year.  At  the  New  York  Aquarium  the  increase  was  eleven  per- 
cent, and  there  are  comparable  gains  in  almost  every  area  of 
support  for  the  Society. 

Private  donors  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  and  the  Harry  De  Jur 
Foundation  are  among  the  40,000  members  and  contributors 
now  giving  for  Society  programs  citywide,  nationally,  and  in- 
ternationally. Their  aggregate  giving  in  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1982,  amounted  to  $7,966,000,  the  largest  total  for  any 
year  ever.  During  this  period,  gifts  to  the  Animal  Kingdom 
campaign  totaled  $4,550,000;  gifts  for  operating  or  budgetary 
purposes,  $2,641,000;  and  membership  revenues,  $775,000. 
Membership  enrollment  reached  24,000  families  and  individuals. 

Government  support  for  the  Society's  diverse  operations  also 
increased  substantially  in  the  past  fiscal  year,  from  $5,464,866 
awarded  by  all  City,  State,  and  Federal  agencies  in  1980-81  to 
$6,917,000  in  1981-82,  a  rise  of  nearly  twenty-seven  percent. 

There  are  many  individuals,  committees,  corporations,  and 
government  agencies  to  be  thanked,  of  course,  for  their  help 
and  support. 

First,  our  myriad  volunteers.  The  Friends  of  the  Zoo,  nearly 
200  strong,  are  based  in  the  Bronx,  and  they  have  provided  in 
the  past  year  Zoo  tours  and  information  to  over  50,000  visi- 


Ably  cared  for  by  his  mother  Patty  and  by  Senior  Keepers  Penn\  Kalk  (pictured  here)  and  Bob  Terracuso, 
Astor  has  grown  from  250  to  750  pounds  and  from  a  girth  of  fifty-seven  inches  to  eighty-eight  inches  in  his 
first  year.  The  baby  elephant  was  named  for  Trustee  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor,  inspiration  for  and  principal 
benefactor  of  Wild  Asia. 
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contributions  to  the  Society  at  the  young  polar  bear's  public- 
debut  on  April  14,  1982. 


tors  and  hundreds  of  groups .  The  Trustees  and  Advisors  are 
helped  in  their  fund-raising  tasks  by  the  Women's  Committee 
and  by  the  Business  Committee.  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Siphron  has 
chaired  the  Women's  Comittee  in  the  past  year,  and  to  her 
and  the  Co-Chairmen  of  the  benefit  held  at  the  Aquarium  in 
June,  Mrs.  George  F.  Baker,  III  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Slater, 
we  convey  our  thanks. 

The  Business  Committee,  chaired  in  the  past  year  by  Edgar 
M.  Cullman  and  John  Elliott,  Jr.,  numbers  thirty-two  mem- 
bers currently,  all  active  in  our  corporate  fund-raising  pro- 
grams. Two  members  of  this  committee,  both  Trustees  of  the 
Society,  have  been  instrumental  in  this  period  in  securing  es- 
pecially substantial  gifts  and  in  their  own  corporate  generos- 
ity. They  are  Arthur  Hauspurg  and  Peter  C.R.  Huang.  The  cor- 
porations they  operate,  Con  Edison  and  City  Investing,  are 
now  among  the  most  significant  donors  to  the  Zoological 
Society. 

Two  new  campaigns  were  launched  this  year  to  increase  the 
contributions  of  individuals,  and  both  are  chaired  by  volun- 
teers. They  are  the  Annual  Patrons  program,  of  which  John 
Pierrepont  and  John  Chancellor  are  Co-Chairmen,  and  the 
Friends  of  ARC  program,  of  which  Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Cullman, 
Douglas  Kreeger,  and  Charles  W.  Nichols,  Jr.  are  Co- 
Chairmen.  At  June  30,  1982,  the  Society's  Annual  Patrons, 
donors  of  $1,000  for  unrestricted  operating  purposes,  num- 
bered 164,  and  the  Friends  of  ARC,  annual  donors  of  $2,500  or 
more  to  ARC  programs,  had  grown  to  forty-six. 

Two  $1,000,000  gifts  were  received  during  the  fiscal  year— 
from  Enid  A.  Haupt  and  Louise  CP.  Marshall.  Between  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the  preparation  of  this  report,  a  third 
$1,000,000  gift  was  made  by  the  Willard  T.L.  Johnson  Founda- 
tion. The  Trustees  wish  to  record  here  their  tremendous  sense 
of  gratitude  to  these  three  major  donors  for  their  extraordinary 
support.  All  three  gifts  were  made  to  the  Society's  Animal 
Kingdom  capital  campaign.  Since  its  inception,  approximately 
$16,816,000  has  been  contributed  toward  our  $20,000,000 
goal.  For  his  leadership  and  wise  counsel,  the  Trustees  thank 
their  associate  John  N.  Irwin  II,  Chairman  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom  Campaign  Committee,  and  all  of  us  wish  to  thank 
the  committee  of  distinguished  citizens  listed  on  page  63  of 
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this  report  who  have  lent  their  moral  support  to  this  cam- 
paign. It  is  our  present  intention  to  have  finished  the  Animal 
Kingdom  campaign  by  December  31,  1982. 

The  Society  notes  with  great  sorrow  the  deaths  of  James 
Walter  Carter,  donor  of  the  new  Giraffe  Building;  John  H. 
Phipps,  long  a  Trustee  who  labored  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
and  wildlife  conservation;  and  James  A.  Oliver,  Director  Em- 
eritus of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  and  former  Director  of 
the  New  York  Aquarium. 

Joining  the  Board  of  Trustees  this  year  are  Michel  C.  Bergerac, 
Frederick  W.  Beinecke,  II,  Enid  A.  Haupt,  Peter  C.R.  Huang, 
and  John  E.  Leslie,  all  of  whom  have  been  close  to  various  as- 
pects of  the  Society's  work.  They  replace  Dan  W.  Lufkin; 
Chauncey  D.  Stillman,  who  became  an  Honorary  Trustee;  and 
Otto  Marx,  Jr.,  George  W.  Merck,  and  Judith  C.  Symonds,  all 
named  to  the  Board  of  Advisors.  Mrs.  Harmon  L.  Remmel  and 
Mrs.  Landon  K.  Thome  were  also  added  to  the  Board  of  Advis- 
ors, and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Siphron,  as  President  of  the  Women's 
Committee,  was  named  an  ex-officio  member. 

The  reports  which  follow  detail  the  activities  of  a  year  in 
which  final  approvals  were  obtained  with  regard  to  the  Soci- 
ety's future  operation  of  the  City  zoos  in  Manhattan,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Queens.  That  fact  alone  made  this  an  extraordinary 
year,  as  it  marked  the  beginning  of  an  era  in  which  the  Soci- 
ety will  be  responsible  for  aiding  the  renewal  of  and  then  run- 
ning public  exhibition  facilities  in  four  of  this  city's  five 
boroughs.  My  thanks  to  the  Board  and  to  General  Director 
William  Conway  and  his  staff  for  the  sustained  effort  which 
has  made  the  growth  and  expansion  reported  here  possible. 

Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 

President 
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Report  of  the  General  Director 


The  past  year  brought  remarkable  increases  in  Zoo  and  Aquar- 
ium attendance,  in  membership,  and  in  support.  The  numbers 
are  presented  throughout  these  pages.  Annual  reports  are  com- 
monly filled  with  numbers;  a  quantification  of  the  means  and 
extremes  of  the  year  just  past  expressed  so  as  to  permit  com- 
parison with  previous  years.  Zoology,  a  science  dealing  with 
creatures  more  or  less  like  ourselves,  is  particularly  number 
prone.  Quantification  seems  necessary  as  a  kind  of  psychologi- 
cal distancing  to  better  allow  zoologists  to  view  their  subjects 
objectively,  eschewing  the  "sin"  of  anthropomorphism.  Sub- 
jectively, this  seems  to  make  individual  animals  and  animal 
events  even  more  interesting.  So  it  was  with  the  baby  gaur, 
Manhar,  with  Patty,  Groucho,  and  little  Astor,  and  with  Nyci, 
the  white  whale. 

Manhar 

Behind  the  old  Camel  Barn  on  a  sultry  evening  last  August, 
Flossie,  a  black-and-white  Holstein  dairy  cow,  gave  birth  to  a 
bull  gaur.  Flossie  was  not  the  calf's  genetic  mother  and  had 
never  seen  its  gigantic  father,  nor  had  she  even  been  insemi- 
nated. Nevertheless,  the  calf  grew  in  her  womb  and  she  raised 
the  strangely  alert  and  powerful  youngster  as  though  he  were 
her  own.  Then  Manhar  joined  the  Zoo's  herd  of  wild  gaur, 
uneventfully— the  herd  of  his  father  and  mother  and  of  a  full 
sibling  calf,  two  months  younger,  born  to  his  genetic  mother. 
Gaur  are  the  largest  of  the  world's  wild  cattle,  and  they  are 
disappearing  as  their  last  homelands  are  overrun  by  man  in 
tropical  Asia.  With  Manhar,  the  Zoo  had  achieved  the  first 
successful  embryo  transfer  between  a  vanishing  wild  species 
and  a  domestic  surrogate,  giving  credibility  to  a  conservation 
technology  which  had  been  no  more  than  an  idea. 

Domestic  cows  can  now  be  stimulated  with  hormones  to  pro- 
duce four  to  six  eggs  rather  than  one  at  a  time.  The  eggs  are 
then  inseminated  and,  after  developing  to  the  embryonic 
blastula  stage  in  a  few  days,  are  flushed  from  the  uterus  and 
transferred  to  surrogate  cows,  which  carry  the  embryos  to 
term.  This  is  now  common  practice  in  the  cattle  industry.  An 
especially  valuable  cow  can  produce  many  young  each  year. 
Moreover,  cattle  embryos  may  be  frozen,  and  preserved  for 
use  in  future  years,  just  as  cattle  and  human  semen  are  also 
stored.  If  such  techniques  can  be  adapted  and  modified  for  use 
in  wild  species,  our  chances  of  saving  important  segments  of 
our  endangered  natural  heritage  will  be  significantly  enhanced. 


Like  any  calf,  Manhar  stood  and  walked  minutes  after  his  birth,  watched  by  his  Holstein  mother,  Flossie.  The 
baby  gaur's  arrival,  after  308  days  of  gestation,  was  nonetheless  historic,  representing  the  first  successful 
result  of  embryo  transfer  from  a  wild  endangered  species  to  a  surrogate  domestic  species. 
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To  the  extent  that  semen  and  embryos  can  be  stored,  the  ef- 
fects of  inbreeding  in  small  nature  reserves  and  zoo  populations 
can  be  avoided,  and  the  expense  and  danger  of  catching  and 
shipping  live  animals  can  be  reduced.  Manhar  made  history. 

Astor 

The  first  elephant  to  be  born  in  New  York  (since  the  Ice  Age) 
arrived  last  August  20  at  3:55  A.M.  The  son  of  Patty  and 
Groucho  was  named  Astor  after  NYZS  Trustee  Brooke  Astor, 
who  not  only  made  the  elephants'  Zoo  home  in  Wild  Asia 
possible  but  also  has  been  a  continuing  inspiration  to  the 
staff.  Within  days  of  his  birth  little  Astor  became  a  New  York 
celebrity.  Elephantomania  became  an  affectionate  and  respect- 
able affliction  of  Zoo  visitors  and  staff  alike,  and  it  was  abetted 
by  the  sensitive  efforts  of  elephant  trainer  Larry  Joyner. 

"Elephants  Galore  Weekend"  was  the  culmination.  Elephant 
races  and  baths,  behavioral  demonstrations  and  traditional  ele- 
phant painting  and  costumes  were  complemented  by  partici- 
patory children's  games  (such  as  "Find  the  Elephant  in  the 
Haystack").  The  event,  staged  by  Karin  Bacon,  Inc.  and  the 
Society's  Public  Affairs  division,  was  highlighted  by  a 
wonderful  tug-of-war  between  the  young  elephant  Grumpy 
and  the  Fordham  University  football  team,  and  by  a  truly 
joyous  elephant  parade  of  thousands  of  visitors,  musicians, 
mimes,  and  staff,  from  one  end  of  the  Zoo  to  the  other. 

Nyci 

Amid  all  the  successes  of  the  Society's  wild  animal  breeding 
program,  the  year's  most  poignant  moment  came  with  the 
loss  of  the  Aquarium's  Nyci,  the  first  white  whale  to  be  bred, 
born,  and  reared  for  a  significant  period  in  captivity.  Nyci's 
mother  was  Newfie,  her  father  Blanchon.  Separated  from  her 
mother  at  birth  as  a  result  of  being  injured  by  her  father,  she 
was  not  accepted  when  reintroduced.  An  extraordinary  regi- 
men of  handfeeding  ensued.  Staff  members  plunged  into  the 
cold  pool  alongside  the  140-pound  infant  from  first  light  until 
after  dark,  for  more  than  eight  weeks.  Enough  may  have  been 
learned  to  assure  future  success,  but  Nyci  died  on  October  18. 

ARC 

While  Manhar  and  Astor  blossomed  at  the  Zoo  and  staff  strug- 
gled to  save  Nyci  at  the  Aquarium,  Animal  Research  and  Con- 
servation Center  scientists  furthered  efforts  to  help  whole 
communities  of  wild  creatures.  ARC's  sixty-one  projects  in 
thirty-two  countries  range  from  basic  studies  of  the  ecology 
and  behavior  of  the  giant  panda  and  the  mountain  gorilla  to 


Nyci  (New  York  City's  First),  the  first  beluga  whale  to  be 
hand-reared  in  captivity,  was  nurtured  round  the  clock  and 
kept  alive  for  eight  weeks  by  Aquarium  staff,  including 
trainer  Bob  Greene. 
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encouraging  the  protection  of  particularly  critical  wildlife 
habitats  for  penguins  and  whales. 

Increasing  human  pressures  upon  such  desperately  endangered 
species  as  Sumatran  rhinos,  Chinese  alligators,  and  California 
condors  call  for  a  continuum  of  the  skills  possessed  by  re- 
source ecologists,  park  managers,  geneticists,  aviculturists, 
veterinarians,  and  other  specialists.  Appraising  its  resources 
anew,  ARC  finds  ready  at  hand  in  the  Zoological  Park  and 
Aquarium  scientific  staffs  an  asset  unique  in  the  field  of  wild- 
life conservation.  No  other  conservation  research  organization 
could  have  collaborated  with  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  in  a 
giant  panda  project  by  providing  not  only  distinguished  field 
scientists  but  also  reproduction  physiologists,  veterinarians, 
and  animal  enclosure  designers.  ARC's  second  two-year  report 
was  published  in  1982  and  sets  forth  a  remarkable  record  of 
achievement. 

New  exhibitions  and  capital  improvements 

On  May  23,  1982  the  great  Flying  Cage  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Zoo,  originally  constructed  in  1899,  was  reopened  as  the 
Harry  De  Jur  Aviary,  home  of  the  unique  Seabird  Colony. 
First,  its  steel  superstructure  was  refurbished  and  its  wire- 
mesh  replaced  under  New  York  City's  Department  of  Cultural 
Affairs  capital  budget  program.  Then,  the  entire  interior  was 
elaborately  reconstructed  through  the  generosity  of  the  Harry 
De  Jur  Foundation,  in  a  series  of  beaches,  ponds,  rock  out- 
croppings,  and  cliffs  to  resemble  a  part  of  South  America's 
west  coast  by  the  cold  Humboldt  Current.  With  its  wheeling 
Inca  terns,  braying  Humboldt  penguins  and  growling  guanays, 
it  is  a  wonderfully  true-to-life  seabird  colony  transported  intact. 

On  June  12,  the  Carter  Giraffe  Building  opened  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Zoo.  James  Walter  Carter  and  his  wife  Margaret 
wanted  visitors  to  be  able  to  appreciate  giraffes  in  a  socializing 
herd  among  trees,  hills,  and  grass— not  a  confining  pen.  Now 
they  can,  and  more.  For  the  first  time  in  a  decade,  visitors  at- 
tending the  Zoo  in  the  winter  will  also  be  able  to  see  giraffes, 
zebras,  and  antelopes  in  heated  indoor  quarters.  And  the 
building  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  care  for  substantial  herds  of 
two  species  in  the  Society's  long-term  propagation  programs. 
With  the  birth  of  the  first  Baringo  giraffe  in  the  structure,  a 
new  Zoo  tradition  was  established.  The  calf  was  named  James 
I  after  Mr.  Carter.  By  June  30,  James  III  had  been  born  and  the 
birth  of  a  Margaret  was  awaited. 

In  November  1981,  exhibition  work  began  within  the  partially 


The  new  C  arter  Giraffe  Building  and  its  grounds  provide 
beautiful  hillside  settings  for  cheetahs  as  well  as  giraffes, 
zebras,  slender-horned  gazelles,  and  ostriches. 
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Architect  Kevin  Roche  describes  the  proposed  renovation 
plan  for  the  Central  Park  Zoo  at  the  April  5,  1982  press 
conference. 


completed  Jungle  World  building.  The  firm  of  Mervin  Larson, 
Inc.  (which  had  fabricated  exhibitions  for  the  new  Sea  Lion 
Pool,  the  Harry  De  Jur  Aviary,  and  the  Children's  Zoo)  com- 
pleted much  of  the  Komodo  monitor  and  proboscis  monkey 
habitats  by  June  30. 

Plans  were  also  essentially  complete  for  the  modern  animal 
hospital  that  will  replace  the  1915  structure.  The  new  build- 
ing, which  had  received  exceptional  input  and  support  from 
the  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs,  will  provide  services  not 
only  for  the  Aquarium  and  Bronx  Zoo  but  also  for  all  the 
other  City  zoos. 

The  City  Zoos 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Society  and  its  arch- 
itects, Kevin  Roche-John  Dinkeloo  and  Associates,  submitted 
preliminary  plans  and  models  for  a  new  Central  Park  Zoo  to 
the  City's  Department  of  Parks.  The  concept  was  the  product 
of  more  than  eighteen  months  of  struggle  with  design  possibil- 
ities and  budget  constraints.  Mr.  Roche's  design  aroused  both 
excitement  and  delight.  Meetings  with  City  officials  and  com- 
missions produced  general  approval  and  the  Society  received 
word  that  it  could  proceed  with  planning  in  June.  Meanwhile, 
Society  staff  also  completed  and  submitted  planning  concepts 
for  the  renovation  of  Brooklyn's  Prospect  Park  Zoo  and 
Queen's  Flushing  Meadow  Zoo,  the  development  of  which 
will  proceed  when  City  approvals  are  received. 

The  bare-bones  statement  above  summarizes  the  results  of 
countless  meetings  and  plan  reviews  with  concerned  City  of- 
ficials, especially  the  Parks  Department's  constructive  com- 
missioner, Gordon  Davis,  and  its  director  of  planning, 
Katherine  Wickham,  and  many  many  more  with  the  remark- 
able architect  Kevin  Roche.  The  new  zoo  programs  now  con- 
stitute a  major  effort  for  the  Society  and  its  staff. 

Animal  Kingdom  magazine 

A  program  designed  to  launch  Animal  Kingdom  as  a  more 
broadly  based  national  magazine  was  reluctantly  deferred.  Al- 
though the  magazine  was  attractively  redesigned  and  achieved 
high  marks  from  its  surveyed  readers,  mail  tests  failed  to 
justify  the  risks  of  an  expensive  launch.  Nevertheless,  the 
magazine  continues  to  grow  and  it  now  serves  more  than  thir- 
ty zoological  societies  around  the  nation. 
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Government  support 

Despite  a  nationwide  decline  in  government  support  for  arts, 
culture,  and  education,  the  Zoological  Society  continues  to 
realize  a  greater  percentage  of  support  from  the  public  sector 
than  from  any  other  source  of  revenue.  Annual  appropriations 
from  the  City  and  State  constitute  lifeline  support  for  the  Zoo 
and  Aquarium.  At  the  same  time  they  provide  leverage  for 
raising  much-needed  private  dollars. 

Last  year  the  City,  through  the  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs, 
appropriated  $5,388,104  for  Zoo  and  Aquarium  operations,  an 
amount  including  substantial  funding  for  utility  expenses  at 
both  plants.  These  dollars  support  essential  personnel  in 
animal  care,  security,  and  grounds  and  facility  maintenance. 

Grants  for  capital  construction  and  rehabilitation  represent 
another  significant  investment  by  New  York  City  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Zoo  and  Aquarium.  Detailed  elsewhere  in  these 
pages  are  projects  underwritten  in  full  or  in  part  by  City 
funds.  The  largest  of  these,  a  marine  mammal  holding  facility, 
is  a  key  element  in  new  plans  for  upgrading  exhibitions  and 
requisite  animal  management  capabilities  at  the  Aquarium. 

Since  1977,  the  New  York  State  Office  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
has  joined  in  the  public  stewardship  of  the  Zoo's  and  Aquar- 
ium's collections.  The  State,  through  the  Natural  Heritage 
Trust,  awards  grants  to  "living  museums"  across  the  State  to 
underwrite  essential  costs  of  operation.  In  1981-82,  State  sup- 
port increased  to  $1,290,200. 

At  the  Federal  level  the  Zoological  Society  was  successful  in 
securing  continuation  funding  of  $181,919  for  the  second 
phase  in  the  development  of  project  WIZE.  The  award  came  at 
the  initiative  of  the  education  staff  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  just  as  its  entire  directorate  was  being  eliminated 
by  budget  cuts  and  changing  federal  policy  in  science  education. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Government  Affairs  Office  reached 
more  than  1,100  individuals  through  a  series  of  twenty  brief- 
ing sessions  and  special  events  designed  to  communicate  to 
legislators  and  other  government  officials  the  current  and  pro- 
jected operational  needs  of  the  Zoo  and  Aquarium  and  to  show 
the  importance  and  effectiveness  of  their  ongoing  support. 

William  Conway 

General  Director 


Mrs.  )ames  Walter  Carter  (left),  who  with  her  late  husband 
donated  the  Carter  Giraffe  Building,  is  joined  bv  Society 
President  Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  Trustee  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor, 
and  Honoran  Chairman  of  the  Board  Laurance  S.  Rockefel- 
ler at  the  new  exhibition's  opening  on  |une  °,  1982. 
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A  new  zoo  for  Central  Park 


The  new  Central  Park  Zoo  embodied  in  the  plans  of  architect  Kevin 
Roche  is  a  garden-like  place,  a  happy  combination  of  thoughtfully 
subdued  architecture  and  generously  housed  animals  in  the  setting 
of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  parks.  The  number  of  buildings  has 
been  reduced  and  the  entire  site  opened  up  to  the  Park  by  the 
removal  of  some  lesser  structures.  A  special  character  and  organiza- 
tion is  given  by  a  graceful  arcade  which  defines  and  shelters  the 
zoogoers' principal  paths  and  brings  the  various  elements  of  the  Zoo 
together. 

The  new  Zoo's  organization  is  ecological,  presenting  tropical,  tem- 
perate, and  polar  environments  in  carefully  representative  sections. 
From  south  to  north,  zoogoers  will  visit  an  outdoor  bird  garden  and 
orientation  area,  a  "Tropical  Zone,"  a  temperate  "Intelligence  Gar- 
den," and  finally,  the  "Polar  Circle."  Among  the  many  animals  to  be 
exhibited  are  tropical  birds  and  bugs,  reptiles,  monkeys,  and  even  a 
leopard  in  the  first  area;  snow  monkeys,  red  pandas,  and  otters  in  the 
second;  polar  bears,  seals,  and  penguins  in  the  last.  Many  more 
animals  will  be  shown  than  in  the  old  zoo,  but  with  greater  selec- 
tivity. Similarly,  exhibition  space  will  be  expanded  but  without 
appropriating  additional  land  from  the  Park. 

Construction  of  the  new  Zoo  is  expected  to  begin  in  1983. 
William  Conway 
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New  York  Zoological  Park 

Mammalogy 


Astor  and  Mannar 

On  August  20,  1981,  at  3:55  A.M.,  Astor,  the  first 
Asian  elephant  ever  born  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  finally 
arrived  after  a  twenty-three-month  and  three-day 
gestation.  The  250-pound  newborn  was  the  prog- 
eny of  parents  that  came  from  India  as  youngsters 
themselves  in  1973.  Many  Asian  animals  are  disap- 
pearing rapidly  in  nature,  and  Indian  elephant  pop- 
ulations have  been  reduced  drastically  over  the  last 
decade.  Captive  elephant  births  have  always  been 
rare  because  few  zoos  have  the  quarters  to  safely 
house  male  elephants,  which  may  become  danger- 
ous during  periods  of  sexual  activity.  When  Wild 
Asia  was  planned,  the  Society  therefore  made  spec- 
ial provisions  for  males,  and  these  efforts  have 
now  been  rewarded.  Since  his  birth,  Astor  has 
thrived.  In  less  than  a  year,  he  has  more  than  tripled 
in  weight  and  has  become  the  most  popular  attrac- 
tion of  the  Wild  Asia  exhibitions. 

Of  even  greater  significance  to  the  future  of  captive 
breeding  was  the  birth,  on  August  11,  1981,  of 
Manhar,  a  bull  gaur  calf,  to  a  Holstein  dairy  cow 
named  Flossie.  It  was  the  first  successful  applica- 
tion of  embryo  transfer  from  a  wild  endangered 
animal  to  a  surrogate  domesticated  mother.  The 
gaur,  a  wild  ox  native  to  southern  Asia,  has  been 
pushed  to  the  brink  of  extinction  by  habitat  loss 
and  exposure  to  diseases  introduced  by  domestic 
livestock  throughout  its  native  range.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  embryo  transfer  and  other  reproduc- 
tive techniques,  a  field  in  which  the  Society's 
Animal  Health  Department  has  taken  a  leading 
role,  it  is  hoped  that  captive  propagation  can  be  ac- 
celerated and  that  such  species  as  the  gaur  will  be 
given  a  better  chance  of  survival.  (See  Animal 
Health,  page  23. | 

Carter  Giraffe  Building 

One  of  the  major  elements  in  the  Zoo  Renaissance 
program,  the  Carter  Giraffe  Building  and  its  sur- 
rounding outdoor  ranges  opened  to  the  public  on 
June  12,  1982.  This  integrated  exhibition,  funded 
by  a  generous  gift  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Walter 
Carter,  fills  out  the  western  section  of  the  African 
Plains  zoogeographic  zone,  replacing  the  old  Ante- 
lope House  with  a  modern  exhibition  building  and 
a  spacious,  carefully  contoured  landscape  where 
giraffes,  zebras,  slender-horned  gazelles,  cheetah, 
and  South  African  ostriches  are  combined  in  con- 
tiguous ranges.  Already  three  giraffes  named  for 
Mr.  Carter — James  I,  II,  and  III — and  one  zebra 
have  been  born  in  the  new  surroundings,  which 
will  enable  the  Society  to  exhibit  these  rare  ani- 
mals throughout  the  year. 


Exhibition  improvements  and  planning 

At  the  Great  Ape  House  the  outdoor  gorilla  habitat 
has  been  renovated  to  provide  a  more  natural  set- 
ting. By  removing  a  dividing  wall  the  exhibition 
area  was  unified  and  enlarged,  and  the  concrete 
substrata  was  removed  and  replaced  with  a  soft 
carpet  of  grasses  more  in  keeping  with  the  gorillas' 
own  environment.  Plans  are  still  in  progress  for  a 
much  expanded  gorilla  exhibition. 

Besides  Astor,  the  most  popular  addition  to  Wild 
Asia  is  the  exhibit  for  the  rarely  seen  firefox,  or  red 
panda,  which  is  viewed  at  treetop  level  from  the 
Bengali  Express.  A  pair  of  red  pandas  on  loan  from 
the  National  Zoo  have  made  their  home  in  several 
trees  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Karakoram 
Range,  which  is  also  inhabited  by  Himalayan  tahr 
and  hooded  vultures. 

In  the  Wild  Asia  Jungle  World  building,  work  is 
progressing  on  the  elaborate  habitat  exhibitions 
toward  a  completion  date  in  1985.  Locations  and 
designs  are  also  being  studied  by  the  Society's  sci- 
entific staff  for  an  exhibition  and  breeding  facility 
that  will  house  one  of  the  most  successful  captive 
snow  leopards  breeding  programs  in  the  country, 
which  this  year  produced  six  kittens. 

International  programs 

The  Bronx  Zoo  has  had  the  most  success  in  breed- 
ing proboscis  monkeys  in  North  America,  record- 
ing nine  births  since  1969.  Unfortunately,  the 
breeding  group  of  this  rare  and  most  interesting 
primate  from  Borneo  is  descended  from  a  single 
pair.  The  recent  acquisition  of  two  males  from  the 
Milwaukee  Zoo  and  the  Basel  Zoo  in  Switzerland 
now  makes  it  possible  to  continue  breeding  with 
unrelated  matings.  At  the  same  time,  the  original 
Bronx  male  was  shipped  to  Twycross  Zoo  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  hoped  he  will  breed  with  two 
mateless  females. 

An  agreement  for  the  exchange  of  Przewalski,  or 
Mongolian,  wild  horses  with  the  Soviet  Union  was 
completed  in  1982  after  more  than  three  years  of 
effort.  This  rare  exchange,  a  cooperative  venture  of 
the  Bronx  and  San  Diego  zoos,  was  accomplished 
under  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Environmental  Agreement. 
The  Department  of  Interior's  Office  of  Internation- 
al Affairs  acted  on  the  zoos'  behalf  in  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  exchange  may  prove 
critical  in  the  preservation  of  the  Przewalski  horse. 
Already  extinct  in  the  wild,  the  420  specimens  in 
captivity  worldwide  are  extremely  inbred.  The  ex- 
change will  provide  both  North  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union  with  three  new  animals  and  the  po- 


The  recently  opened  Carter  Giraffe  Building,  extensively  decorated 
with  African  landscape  murals,  provides  a  winter  home  for  Baringo 
giraffes  and  other  rare  large  mammals. 
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tential  for  much  greater  genetic  variety.  The  Soviet 
horses  coming  to  the  U.S.  are  decendants  of  Orlit- 
za  III,  captured  in  1947  and  the  last  specimen 
brought  into  captivity.  Her  line  is  virtually  unrep- 
resented in  North  America. 

The  breeding  program  for  the  brush-tailed  (or  pen- 
tailed)  bettong  has  been  enhanced  with  the  addi- 
tion of  an  unrelated  male  from  the  Antwerp  Zoo. 
Three  young  have  been  sired  by  this  male  so  far, 
making  a  total  of  thirty  specimens  in  the  Bronx 
Zoo's  collection.  An  international  studbook  has 
been  established  at  the  Zoo  for  this  highly  endan- 
gered, rabbit-sized  kangaroo. 

Two  species  of  rare  deer  inhabiting  the  Andean 
Mountains  of  Chile  and  Argentina  are  being 
studied,  both  in  the  wild  and  in  captivity,  by  Mark 
MacNamara,  Associate  Curator  of  Mammalogy. 
Numerous  offspring  have  been  produced  at  the 
breeding  center  for  pudu  established  in  Nanuel 
Huapi  National  Park,  Argentina,  in  1979,  and 
plans  are  being  made  for  releasing  some  of  these 
animals  into  the  wild.  A  captive  breeding  program 
for  the  endangered  huemul  was  initiated  in  1980 
on  the  La  Dehesa  Estancia  near  Santiago,  Chile. 
The  animals  being  studied  there  have  produced 
three  fawns,  perhaps  the  first  ever  born  in  captivity. 


After  two  years  of  negotiation,  the  New  York  and  San  Diego 
Zoological  Societies,  with  the  help  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  have  completed  a  trade  of  Przewalski's  horses  with  the 
Soviet  Union  which  may  lead  to  strengthening  the  genetic  diversity 
of  an  Asian  and  European  species  that  now  exists  only  in  zoos. 


Mammal  Census,  Bronx  Zoo  (as  of  Dec.  31,  1981) 


Order 

Families 

Species 

Specimens 

Marsupialia— Kangaroos,  phalangers,  etc. 

2 

4 

62 

Insectivora — Moles,  shrews,  hedgehogs,  etc. 

2 

2 

4 

Chiroptera— Bats 

3 

10 

417± 

Primates — Apes,  monkeys,  lemurs,  marmosets,  etc. 

6 

23 

156 

Edentata — Armadillos,  sloths,  anteaters 

3 

3 

6 

Rodentia — Squirrels,  mice,  porcupines,  etc. 

12 

23 

173  ± 

Carnivora— Bears,  raccoons,  cats,  dogs,  etc. 

6 

26 

99 

Pinnipedia — Seals,  sea  lions,  etc. 

2 

2 

7 

Proboscidae —Elephants 

2 

2 

9 

Perissodactyla — Horses,  tapirs,  rhinoceroses 

3 

6 

43 

Artiodactyla— Cattle,  sheep,  antelope,  etc. 

8 

32 

563 

Totals 

49 

133 

1539  ± 

N.B.  Totals  include  seventy-four  specimens  on  loan  to  other  collections  from  the  NYZS,  and  forty  on 
loan  to  the  NYZS  from  other  collections.  Births  for  the  calendar  year  totaled  406. 


Ornithology 


Harry  De  fur  Aviary/Seabird  Colony 

On  May  23,  1982,  the  Zoological  Society  dedicated 
its  unique  exhibition  of  colonizing  seabirds  in  the 
restored  great  Flying  Cage.  William  Homaday,  the 
Bronx  Zoo's  first  director,  described  the  original 
1899  structure  as  "one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Park."  One  hundred  fifty-two  feet  long, 
seventy-two  feet  wide,  and  fifty-five  feet  high,  the 
cathedral-like  wiremesh  cage  then  enclosed  several 
large  trees  and  a  pool  for  waterbirds — herons, 
egrets,  and  flamingos. 

Over  the  years,  the  Society's  goal  of  exhibiting  ani- 
mals in  natural  surroundings  has  remained  un- 
changed, but  techniques  for  providing  realistic  en- 
vironments have  become  more  sophisticated.  A 
grant  from  the  Harry  De  Jur  Foundation  made  pos- 
sible the  re-creation  of  homes  for  several  coastal 
birds  in  a  single  setting,  with  a  water  parterre 
meandering  through  artificial  rocks  and  sandy 
shores.  Displayed  are  not  only  gulls,  terns,  and 
penguins  but  an  entire  way  of  life,  the  myriad  in- 
teractions between  seabirds  and  their  rugged 
coastal  environment. 

The  maior  viewing  area  is  a  walkway  through  the 
cage  itself,  at  the  foot  of  an  eroded  and  stratified 
bluff  where  Inca  terns  will  nest.  Across  an  expanse 
of  water  is  a  large,  rocky  island  where  nesting  bur- 
rows— two  now  occupied  by  incubating  pairs — are 
available  for  the  group  of  Humboldt  penguins.  An- 
dean and  silver  gull  chicks  have  already  hatched  in 
nests  placed  in  rock  crevices.  Cormorants  can  be 


Now  numbering  less  than  sixty  living  specimens,  the  pink  pigeon 
from  Mauritius  is  one  of  several  severely  endangered  bird  species 
acquired  by  the  Society  over  the  past  year  for  captive  breeding. 


seen  sunning  and  swimming  and  Inca  terns  diving 
for  fish.  The  exhibition  has  been  an  impressive 
success  with  its  inhabitants  as  well  as  visitors. 

Pink  pigeons  and  other  acquisitions 

A  significant  addition  to  the  collection  this  year 
was  a  group  of  eight  pink  pigeons,  escorted  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  island  of  Mauritius  in  April  by 
Curator  Donald  Bruning.  Captive-bred  on  Mauriti- 
us, the  birds  represent  about  fifteen  percent  of  the 
entire  world  population.  The  species  has  been  re- 
duced to  seven  individuals  in  the  wild.  It  is  hoped 
that  establishing  a  breeding  group  at  the  Bronx  Zoo 
in  addition  to  those  on  Mauritius  and  the  Channel 
Island  of  Jersey  will  give  the  species  a  chance  of 
survival.  A  pair  of  these  handsome  pigeons  is  on 
display  in  the  endangered  species  exhibition  at  the 
World  of  Birds;  the  remainder  are  in  Propagation  I, 
the  Zoo's  additional  bird  breeding  facility. 

Other  additions  to  the  collection  are  a  group  of 
birds  from  South  American  jungles,  including  blue- 
shouldered  mountain  tanagers,  white-eared  soli- 
taires, versicolor  barbets,  round-tailed  manakins, 
and  blue-necked,  golden,  spotted,  and  golden- 
masked  callistes.  A  small  flight  cage  was  recently 
constructed  in  the  South  American  Rain  Forest  al- 
lowing birds  like  these  to  acclimate  to  the  exhibi- 
tion before  release.  Also  acquired  was  a  group  of 
young  South  African  ostriches  for  exhibit  in  the 
new  Carter  Giraffe  Building. 

Captive  breeding 

Between  July  1,  1981  and  June  30,  1982,  1636  eggs 
were  laid  by  birds  in  the  collection,  and  about  200 
chicks  were  hand-reared;  many  more  were  reared 
by  parents.  Despite  difficulties  in  raising  the  rare 
Congo  peacock,  a  male  chick,  hatched  last  August, 
has  already  been  introduced  to  a  mate  from  the 
Royal  Zoo  of  Antwerp,  Belgium,  another  is  acquir- 
ing adult  plumage,  and  the  original  pair  has  pro- 
duced four  more  eggs.  The  Bronx  Zoo  has  the  only 
breeding  group  of  the  endangered  Malayan  peacock 
pheasant,  which  now  includes  three  breeding  pairs. 
Eleven  chicks  were  raised  in  the  last  breeding 
season. 

Staff  activities 

Dr.  Bruning  led  a  members'  tour  to  China  during 
October  and  conducted  a  survey  of  the  Humboldt 
penguin  population  in  Peru  during  July.  While  in 
Peru,  he  visited  the  site  of  the  Andean  condor  re- 
lease project  and  was  able  to  photograph  the  birds, 
now  flying  free,  that  were  hatched  and  hand-raised 
at  the  Bronx  Zoo.  Recent  news  indicates  that  these 
young  condors  are  still  doing  well  in  the  wild. 
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In  June,  Dr.  Bruning  left  for  Papua  New  Guinea,  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific,  to  gather  birds  of  paradise 
for  the  collection.  This  successful  expedition,  a 
collaboration  with  the  Baiyer  River  Refuge  in 
Papua,  acquired  several  birds  of  paradise  and  other 
specimens  which  were  scheduled  to  arrive  at  the 
Zoo  in  September. 

Assistant  Curator  Christine  Sheppard  was  named 
keeper  of  the  international  studbook  for  Grus 
vipio,  the  white-naped  crane.  Already  hatched  this 
summer  are  four  white-naped  crane  chicks,  includ- 
ing a  second  generation  hatching  from  a  new 
breeding  pair.  A  new  pair  of  hooded  cranes  was  ob- 
tained in  January.  Three  hooded  crane  chicks  from 
the  original  breeding  pair  have  also  hatched. 

Dr.  Sheppard  spent  the  last  two  weeks  of  April  in 
the  Phillipines  as  technical  and  scientific  advisor 
to  research  on  the  black  shama,  sponsored  by  the 
Animal  Research  and  Conservation  Center.  The  proj- 
ect aims  to  provide  a  census  for  this  thrush,  once 
declared  nearly  extinct,  and  to  study  its  population 
biology.  Dr.  Sheppard  was  also  able  to  briefly  sur- 
vey the  status  of  conservation  in  the  Philippines. 


Bird  Census,  Bronx  Zoo  (as  of  Dec.  31,  1981) 


Order  Families         Species  Specimens 


Struthionif  ormes  — Ostriches 

1 

1 

1 

Rheiformes — Rheas 

1 

1 

7 

Casuariiformes— Cassowaries,  emu 

2 

2 

6 

Tinamiformes — Tinamous 

1 

2 

10 

Sphenisciformes — Penguins 

1 

3 

23 

Pelecaniformes — Pelicans,  cormorants,  etc. 

2 

4 

18 

Ciconiiformes — Herons,  ibis,  storks,  flamingos,  etc. 

4 

16 

104 

Anseriformes — Swans,  ducks,  geese,  screamers 

2 

51 

281  ± 

Falconiformes — Vultures,  hawks,  eagles 

3 

9 

27 

Galliformes— Quail,  pheasant,  etc. 

3 

19 

187 

Gruiformes— Hemipodes,  cranes,  rails,  etc. 

5 

18 

106 

Charadriif ormes— Plovers,  sandpipers,  gulls,  etc. 

9 

25 

131 

Columbiformes— Pigeons,  doves 

8 

15 

Psittaciformes — Parrots,  etc. 

14 

34 

Cuculiformes — Touracos,  cuckoos 

7 

27 

Strigiformes — Owls 

9 

20 

Caprimulgiformes — Frogmouths,  etc. 

1 

17 

Apodiformes — Hummingbirds,  etc. 

2 

4 

Trogonif  ormes— Quetzals 

1 

5 

Coliiformes — Colies 

1 

3 

Coraciiformes — Kingfishers,  hornbills,  etc. 

5 

11 

33 

Piciformes — Barbets,  toucans,  woodpeckers 

2 

5 

8 

Passeriformes— Perching  birds 

24 

77 

254 

Totals 

73 

287 

1321  ± 

Humboldt  penguins,  endangered  and  still  declining  numerically  in 
Chile  and  Peru,  form  one  of  the  lively  colonies  of  sea-  and 
shorebirds  from  Pacific  South  America  in  the  new  Harry  De  Jur 
Aviary. 


N.B.  Totals  include  ninety-two  specimens  on  loan  to  other  collections  from  the  NYZS,  and  forty-two  on 
loan  to  the  NYZS  from  other  collections.  Hatchings  for  the  calendar  year  totaled  360. 


Herpetology 


Crocodilian  conservation 

Crocodilians,  survivors  from  the  Age  of  Reptiles, 
face  an  uncertain  future.  Some  of  these  archosaurs 
are  perilously  close  to  extinction.  Like  the  spotted 
cats,  they  have  been  hunted  to  exhaustion,  and 
suffer  from  habitat  ruination.  The  loss  of  these 
dominant  carnivores  from  the  ecosystem  forecasts 
trouble  for  all  reptiles,  as  it  does  for  the  entire 
animal  kingdom.  For  this  reason,  the  Herpetology 
Department  has  made  a  major  commitment  to  croc- 
odilian conservation  by  initiating  captive  breeding 
programs,  assisting  other  institutions  to  develop 
breeding  projects,  and  undertaking  basic  research 
on  crocodilian  husbandry  and  reproductive  biology. 

In  March,  the  collection's  resident  adult  female 
Siamese  crocodile  nested  in  a  stall  adjacent  to  her 
exhibit.  Nest  construction  by  the  female  and  the 
guarding  activities  of  both  parents  were  viewed  by 
visitors  on  a  television  monitor.  In  mid-May,  nine 
offspring  were  hatched,  the  first  true  crocodiles 
ever  to  hatch  at  the  Bronx  Zoo. 

The  Society's  cooperative  Chinese  alligator  propa- 
gation program  at  the  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Louisiana  achieved  recognition  by  the  American 
Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and  Aquariums  at 
their  1981  annual  meeting.  The  Society  (and  the 


National  Zoological  Park)  received  the  Edward  H. 
Bean  Award  for  the  most  notable  reptile  birth  in 
1980.  And  the  Society's  petition  for  a  Chinese 
alligator  studbook  was  favorably  reviewed  by  the 
International  Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature 
and  Natural  Resources  and  the  International  Union 
of  the  Directors  of  Zoological  Gardens.  It  is  the 
first  reptile  species  studbook. 

Hatchings,  births,  and  acquisitions 

For  the  ninth  consecutive  year,  Muhlenberg's  tur- 
tles reproduced  in  the  collection.  Indian  travancore 
and  Malagasy  radiated  tortoises  were  also  hatched. 
All  three  of  the  collection's  adult  female  anacondas 
gave  birth.  Among  the  fifty-eight  offspring  were  fif- 
teen young  produced  by  a  female  anaconda  that  was 
born  in  the  Reptile  House  four  years  earlier.  At 
year's  end,  more  than  100  forest,  red  spitting,  and 
king  cobra  eggs  were  incubating— including  thirty- 
eight  eggs  from  a  female  king  cobra  hatched  in  1977. 

Acquisitions  during  the  year  included  six  gila 
monsters  from  the  Philadelphia  Zoo,  four  young 
West  African  Gaboon  vipers  from  Albuquerque's 
Rio  Grande  Zoo,  and  two  rhinoceros  iguanas,  one 
each  from  the  National  Zoological  Park  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Zoo.  A  pair  of  New  Guinea  Fly  River 


A  microphone  (upper  left)  records  sounds  of  some  of  the  nine  Siamese  crocodiles  hatched  in  May  1982 
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turtles,  ten  false  water  cobras,  and  a  trio  of  bizarre 
Guianese  emerald  tree  frogs  were  added  to  the  col- 
lection. Of  special  importance,  the  Peking  Zoo  pre- 
sented the  Society  with  an  adult  male  Chinese  alli- 
gator and  the  San  Diego  Zoo  sent,  on  breeding  loan, 
another  pair  they  had  received  from  China. 

Exhibitions  and  research 

During  the  year  several  new  exhibits  were  com- 
pleted, including  those  for  West  African  Gaboon 
vipers;  the  Russell's  viper;  Blomberg's  toads,  rare 
giant  toads  from  Columbia;  and  red-cheeked  mud 
turtles  from  Central  America.  The  enclosure  for 
the  endangered  dwarf  and  yacare  caimans  and  giant 
Amazon  sideneck  turtles  was  totally  renovated. 

In  addition  to  its  involvement  in  reptile  husband- 
ry, captive  propagation,  and  life  history  studies  of 
native  herpetofauna,  the  staff  continued  its  re- 
search on  the  use  of  the  doppler  ultrasonic  blood 
flow  detector  for  locating  the  heart  and  blood  ves- 
sels in  reptiles.  Assistance  was  given  to  the  New 
York  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation 
during  the  recent  review  and  subsequent  revision 
of  New  York's  endangered  species  list,  and  the 
staff  also  served  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in- 
vestigations by  identifying  large  numbers  of  en- 
dangered reptile  products. 


Fifty-eight  anacondas,  giant  constricting  snakes  of  the  Amazon 
basin,  were  born  in  1981-82,  each  more  than  three  feet  in  length  at 
birth.  The  newborn  anacondas  were  exhibited  at  the  Reptile  House 
Nursery. 


Reptile  and  Amphibian  Census,  Bronx  Zoo  (as  of  Dec.  31,  1981) 


Class 

Order 

Families 

Species 

Specimens 

Amphibia 

Caudata— Salamanders 

2 

5 

19 

Salientia— Frogs,  toads 

7 

17 

86 

Totals 

9 

22 

105 

Reptilia 

Testudinata — Turtles 

7 

36 

214 

Crocodilia— Alligators,  caimans,  crocodiles 

2 

12 

78 

Squamata 

Sauria — Lizards 

8 

17 

64 

Serpentes— Snakes 

6 

62 

375 

Totals 

23 

127 

731 

N.B.  Totals  include  eighty-eight  specimens  on  loan  to  other  collections  from  the  NYZS,  and  eighty-four 
on  loan  to  the  NYZS  from  other  collections.  Births  and  hatchings  for  the  calendar  year  totaled  188. 


Wildlife  Survival  Center 


Breeding  programs  at  the  Society's  Wildlife  Survi- 
val Center  on  St.  Catherine's  Island  in  Georgia 
continued  to  expand  in  fiscal  1982,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  seven  new  species  and  ninety-two  young 
either  hatched  or  born.  The  construction  of  new 
facilities  and  important  reproductive  and  behav- 
ioral research  filled  out  an  active  year. 

New  facilities 

A  new  aviary  completed  in  October  1981  houses  a 
number  of  species,  including  nocturnal  and  greater 
curassows,  crowned  pigeons,  and  Indian  pied,  Ma- 
layan wreathed,  and  concave-casqued  hornbills. 
Other  improved  accommodations  for  birds  are  the 
sixteen  new  pens  that  will  protect  young  cranes 
and  parrots  from  predators,  and  a  new  breeding 
complex,  now  under  construction,  that  will  even- 
tually provide  space  for  eighteen  pairs  of  cranes. 

Adjacent  to  the  aviaries  is  a  new  facility  for  pri- 
mates that  is  housing  four  species  of  lemur  ac- 
quired during  the  year.  These  prosimians,  which 
thrived  in  the  isolation  afforded  by  Madagascar's 
separation  from  the  African  continent,  are  increas- 
ingly threatened  by  human  exploitation  of  their 
rain-forest  habitat. 

Propagation  and  acquisition 

Forty-nine  chicks  were  produced  by  eight  of  the 
thirteen  bird  species  at  St.  Catherine's,  including 
wattled  cranes  and  greater  curassows.  Three  fertile 
eggs  were  produced  by  the  maleos,  rare  members 
of  the  megapode  family  from  Celebes  Island  in  In- 
donesia, and  are  expected  to  hatch  in  August. 
These  unusual  birds  normally  incubate  their  eggs 
in  volcanically  warmed  sand,  where  they  hatch  un- 
attended. Despite  efforts  to  protect  nesting  areas  in 
nature,  the  eggs,  which  are  prized  for  their  size, 
continue  to  be  hunted  by  feral  pigs.  Among  the 
five  new  bird  species  acquired,  the  most  significant 
was  a  pair  of  St.  Vincent's  parrots,  which  are  criti- 
cally endangered  in  the  wild  due  to  the  devastation 
caused  by  two  hurricanes  and  a  volcanic  eruption  in 
addition  to  human  encroachment  in  breeding  areas. 

In  the  Center's  mammal  collection  forty-three 
births  were  recorded,  including  four  slender-horned 
gazelles,  three  parma  wallabies,  and  three 
Jackson's  hartebeests.  Six  Arabian  oryx  were  ac- 
quired from  the  San  Diego  Zoo  and  the  Gladys 
Porter  Zoo  in  Brownsville,  Texas.  Thought  to  be 
extinct  in  the  wild,  this  rare  antelope  has  survived 
as  a  result  of  captive  propagation  efforts. 


Reptile  propagation  focused  again  on  radiated  tor- 
toises, with  nine  sexually  mature  specimens  ac- 
quired from  Dr.  William  Zovickian,  a  Research  As- 
sociate of  the  Society,  and  the  Memphis  Zoo.  The 
Center  also  obtained  a  pair  of  the  extremely  rare 
angulated  tortoise,  which  are  thought  to  number 
no  more  than  ten  in  their  native  Malagasy.  Only 
one  other  pair  exists  in  captivity,  so  that  breeding 
at  the  Center  is  extremely  important  if  the  species 
is  to  survive. 

Research  projects 

Studies  of  the  reproductive  physiology  of  gemsbok 
were  conducted  at  the  Center  by  the  Society's  Ani- 
mal Health  Department,  with  hormones  used  to 
synchronize  ovulation  in  three  females  that  were 
subsequently  artificially  inseminated.  One  of  them 
conceived  and  should  give  birth  in  August  1982. 
The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  develop  techniques  for 
applying  common  livestock  technology  to  the 
breeding  of  rare  antelope  and  to  prepare  for  the 
possible  use  of  embryo  transfer  from  the  endan- 
gered oryx  to  the  gemsbok  as  a  surrogate  mother. 
This  is  the  next  step  in  a  program  of  reproductive 
research  that  has  already  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a 
gaur  to  a  Holstein  dairy  cow  at  the  Bronx  Zoo. 

Antelope  behavior  studies  initiated  by  Dr.  Terry 
Maple  of  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  have 
been  expanded  to  include  gemsbok,  addax,  and 
sable  antelopes. 

Staff  activities  and  changes 

John  Lukas,  Associate  Curator  since  1976,  left  the 
Center  in  June  1982  to  take  charge  of  the  growing 
ungulate  collection  at  White  Oak  Plantation  in 
Yulee,  Florida.  He  will  continue  as  a  Field  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Society.  James  Murtaugh,  a  former  col- 
lection manager  at  the  National  Zoological  Park, 
was  named  Associate  Curator  of  Mammals. 

Selected  for  the  summer  intern  program,  now  in 
its  second  year,  were  Richard  Mazza,  a  graduate  bi- 
ology student  from  Iona  College  in  New  Rochelle, 
New  York,  and  David  Billing,  a  senior  at  Hiram 
College  in  Ohio.  Both  will  assist  in  caring  for  the 
Center's  collection  and  conduct  independent  proj- 
ects under  the  supervision  of  the  curatorial  staff. 
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Wildlife  Survival  Center  Census  (as  of  Dec.  31,  1981) 


Class 

Mammali 


Totals 


Aves 


Totals 

Reptilia 


Order 

Marsupialia — Kangaroos 
Primates — Lemurs 
Perissodactyla— Zebras 
Artiodactyla— Antelope 


Galliformes— Pheasants 
Gruiformes — Cranes,  bustards 
Columbiformes — Pigeons 
Psittaciformes — Parrots 
Coraciiformes— Hornbills 


Testudinata — Tortoises 


Families 

Species 

Specimens 

i 

2 

15 

i 

1 

4 

i 

1 

9 

i 

8 

124 

4 

12 

152 

2 

3 

13 

2 

6 

30 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

25 

1 

3 

5 

7 

18 

75 

1 

3 

34 

N.B.  Totals  include  two  specimens  on  loan  to  other  collections  from  the  NYZS,  and  sixty-three  on  loan 
to  the  NYZS  from  other  collections.  Births  and  hatchings  for  the  calendar  year  totaled  68. 


Since  the  herd  was  first  established  in  1978, 
been  bred  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  since  1950. 


[  Grevy's  zebras  have  been  born  at  the  Wildlife  Survival  Center.  This  threatened  species  has 
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Animal  Health 


Reproductive  research 

Highlighting  the  New  York  Zoological  Society's 
program  of  research  in  reproductive  biology  was 
the  birth,  at  about  six  P.M.  on  August  11,  1981,  of 
a  seventy-two  pound  Southeast  Asian  gaur  calf  to 
Flossie,  a  domestic  Holstein  cow.  It  was  the  first 
successful  use  of  embryo  transfer  from  an  endan- 
gered wild  animal  to  a  domestic  animal  and  repre- 
sents an  impressive  first  step  in  the  long-range  ef- 
fort to  use  the  technique  in  the  propagation  of  en- 
dangered species.  Manhar,  meaning  in  Hindi,  "one 
who  wins  everyone's  heart,"  was  accepted  by 
Flossie  as  her  own,  and  the  two  enjoyed  public  at- 
tention outside  the  elephant  house  until  June 
1982,  when  the  calf  was  moved  to  join  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  species  in  Wild  Asia.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  extensive  reproductive  research  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Society  will  considerably  ad- 
vance techniques  of  captive  propagation,  including 
the  establishment  of  frozen  embryo  and  semen 
banks  for  many  endangered  species. 

At  the  Society's  Wildlife  Survival  Center  on  St. 
Catherine's  Island,  Georgia,  other  reproductive 
studies  are  being  conducted  with  a  species  of  large 
African  antelope,  the  gemsbok.  The  charting  of  es- 
trous  cycles  and  reproductive  behavior  over  a  one- 
year  period  culminated  in  the  first  attempt  at  ar- 
tificial insemination  in  December.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  March  1982  with  three  additional  insemi- 
nations, two  using  frozen  semen.  Future  plans  in- 
clude embryo  transfer  for  this  species  and  then 
parallel  studies  on  the  rare  Arabian  oryx  and  re- 
lated antelope. 

These  projects  were  originally  funded  by  the  Mus- 
kiwinni  Foundation,  the  Perkin  Fund,  and  the  Ed- 
ward John  Noble  Foundation,  and  have  been  fur- 
ther assisted  by  two  Jessie  Smith  Noyes  Founda- 
tion post-doctoral  fellowships.  Dr.  Lyndall  Erb 
Meuli,  the  fellow  in  endocrinology,  studies  repro- 
ductive cycles  in  a  variety  of  species.  Urine  sam- 
ples are  collected  daily  and  analyzed  for  different 
hormone  levels.  Along  with  observations  of  behav- 
ior and  breeding  dates,  the  new  data  provide  an 
overall  view  of  previously  unknown  reproductive 
patterns.  These  techniques  have  already  proved  in- 
valuable in  determining  pregnancy  for  a  beluga 
whale  at  the  New  York  Aquarium  and  an  elephant 
at  the  Zoo,  both  of  which  gave  birth  in  1981. 

The  work  of  the  fellow  in  reproductive  physiology, 
Dr.  Nancy  Schaffer,  centered  on  semen  collection 
and  freezing  techniques.  In  1981,  semen  was  suc- 
cessfully collected  from  twenty-six  separate  species 
of  animals  and  successfully  frozen  for  fifteen  of 
them.  In  addition,  Dr.  Schaffer  completed  a  study 
of  reproduction  in  dromedary  camels  which  will 
lead  to  significant  publications  on  this  subject. 


Clinical  studies  and  work  abroad 

The  pathology  program  co-sponsored  by  the  Soci- 
ety and  the  Animal  Medical  Center  produced  a  so- 
lution to  a  long-term  problem  for  one  antelope  spe- 
cies, determining  also  that  several  other  species  may 
have  a  similar  nutritional  disease.  With  the  help  of 
the  Hoffmann-La  Roche  Company,  which  assisted 
in  the  crucial  analyses,  the  theory  of  a  vitamin  E 
deficiency  as  cause  for  this  fatal  cardiac  disease 
was  proved,  and  the  appropriate  supplementations 
were  administered. 

Equipment  was  also  provided  by  Hoffman-La 
Roche  to  record  the  heart  sounds  of  various  ani- 
mals, many  for  the  first  time,  during  their  regular 
examinations.  In  years  to  come,  even  more  sophis- 
ticated recordings  will  be  made  and  incorporated 
into  a  library  of  heart  sounds  for  teaching  purposes. 

In  the  spring  of  1982,  Society  Veterinarian  Dr. 
Emil  Dolensek  once  again  traveled  to  China  to 
train  Chinese  scientists  in  the  collection  and  freez- 
ing of  semen  from  the  giant  panda.  Conditions 
were  once  again  difficult,  but  the  Chinese  did  suc- 
ceed in  inseminating  two  females  at  the  Yin  Xiong 
Gou  breeding  center  in  Sichuan  Province.  Urine 
samples  collected  during  the  study  may  be  helpful 
in  pregnancy  diagnosis  for  this  rare  species,  the 
subject  of  an  intensive  cooperative  preservation  ef- 
fort by  the  Society,  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  Inter- 
national, and  the  Chinese  government. 


Veterinarian  Dr.  Emil  Dolensek  has  assisted  other  NYZS  personnel 
in  planning  a  captive  breeding  program  for  pandas  in  China. 
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The  new  animal  hospital 

Plans  for  a  new  hospital  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  are  com- 
plete, and  construction  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  fall 
1982,  with  an  allocation  from  the  City  covering 
two-thirds  of  the  cost.  The  new  building,  seven 
times  as  large  as  the  present  hospital,  which  has 
been  in  continuous  use  since  1915,  will  answer  the 
urgent  need  for  more  confinement,  treatment,  sur- 
gery, research,  and  administrative  space,  as  well  as 
the  added  responsibility  of  caring  for  animals  in 
the  City  Zoos,  when  the  Society  assumes  their  op- 
eration in  the  mid  to  late  1980s. 

In  many  respects,  the  new  hospital  will  be  the 
most  advanced  facility  for  zoological  medicine  and 
research  in  the  world.  The  eight  modules  accom- 
modate various  functions.  Four  are  devoted  to  ani- 
mal holding  areas  for  hooved  stock,  birds,  pri- 


mates, and  carnivores.  The  surgical  suite  will  in- 
clude radiology  and  treatment  areas  capable  of 
dealing  with  animals  as  large  as  an  elephant. 

The  laboratory  suite  area  will  contain  expanded 
versions  of  present  labs  for  clinical  pathology,  in- 
cluding microbiology,  hematology  and  parasitolo- 
gy, and  new  labs  for  research  in  reproductive  biolo- 
gy and  cytogenetics.  Gross  pathology,  histology, 
and  the  Society's  extensive  library  of  pathological 
specimens  are  grouped  in  the  seventh  module,  and 
administrative  offices,  library,  and  an  apartment 
for  the  Medicine  Resident  in  the  eighth.  The  new 
building  will  provide  ample  space  and  modern  fa- 
cilities for  veterinary  functions  that  affect  practi- 
cally every  aspect  of  the  Society's  programs — ani- 
mal care  and  management,  exhibition  design,  cap- 
tive propagation,  scientific  research,  and  profes- 
sional veterinary  training. 


The  new  animal  hospital  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  seven  times  larger  than  the  1915  building  now  in  use,  will  accommodate  animals  of  every  size 
from  all  the  City  zoos,  an  expanded  program  of  research,  particularly  in  reproductive  biology,  and  a  full  course  of  professional  training  in 
zoological  medicine. 


Zoo  Education 


Every  Bronx  Zoo  visitor  is  in  some  way  touched  by 
the  activities  of  the  Education  Department- 
through  the  Children's  Zoo,  formal  classes  and 
courses  for  children  and  adults,  animals  rides,  the 
Wild  Asia  and  Children's  Theaters,  guided  tours, 
and  Friends  of  the  Zoo  talks  and  tours.  Narrations 
for  the  Safari  Tour  Train  and  the  Wild  Asia  Bengali 
Express  are  written  by  the  education  staff  and  even 
the  audio-visual  equipment  for  the  World  of  Birds, 
the  Aquatic  Bird  House,  the  World  of  Darkness, 
and  the  Elephant  Repertory  is  supplied  and  main- 
tained by  this  Department.  In  addition,  educa- 
tional programs  and  publications  reach  the  people 
of  New  York  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Zoo, 
and  others  are  now  beginning  to  be  directed  toward 
a  nationwide  audience. 

The  Children's  Zoo 

The  new  Children's  Zoo  and  new  educational  ma- 
terials reflect  a  substantial  expansion  in  the  Educa- 
tion Department's  programs,  although  the  staff  has 
remained  essentially  the  same.  During  the  past  fiscal 
year,  a  record  546,858  children  and  adults  visited 
the  Children's  Zoo,  almost  twice  the  attendance  at 
the  old  Children's  Zoo.  Although  most  of  the  par- 
ticipatory activities  and  exhibits  are  designed  for 
children,  the  ratio  of  children  to  adults  was  one  to 
one.  During  the  operating  season  (April  2  to  Octo- 
ber 31),  thirty -one  percent  of  all  the  Zoo  visitors 
came  to  the  Children's  Zoo. 

New  artifacts  and  visual  materials  were  added  to 
the  hourly  show  in  the  Children's  Theater  through 
a  grant  from  the  Heckscher  Foundation  for  Chil- 
dren. The  most  prominent  is  a  six-foot-tall  fiber- 
glass tree  with  bark  the  instructor  pulls  away  to 
reveal  homes  for  salamanders,  mice,  snakes,  owls, 
and  other  small  vertebrates.  The  Polaroid  Founda- 
tion donated  a  new  Special  Events  camera,  and 
sales  in  the  photographic  booth  have  climbed  as  a 
result.  Such  increments  are  important,  since  all 
Children's  Zoo  admission  and  photo  receipts  go  to 
the  Education  Department's  operating  budget  and 
help  support  the  production  of  new  materials  and 
programs  for  the  more  than  300,000  school  chil- 
dren who  visit  the  Bronx  Zoo  each  year. 

New  uses  for  an  old  building 

Additional  space  for  the  Department  has  been 
made  available  in  the  old  Zebra  House,  which  was 
gutted  and  renovated  to  serve  as  an  Educational 
Services  Building.  Already  being  used  to  house  ani- 
mals for  education  programs,  backup  animals,  and 
an  animal  kitchen  for  the  Children's  Zoo,  the 
building  will  also  provide  an  office,  shower,  and 
lounge  space  for  supervisors  and  keepers;  an  ani- 


mal behavior  classroom;  a  large  conference  center 
for  classes;  and  a  home  for  Children's  Zoo  animals 
in  the  winter.  Significant  funding  was  provided  by 
the  Women's  Committee,  the  Heckscher  Founda- 
tion for  Children,  and  The  Barker  Welfare  Founda- 
tion toward  the  expense  of  remodelment. 

Curriculum  projects 

While  progress  in  educational  programming  has 
been  made  by  American  zoos  during  the  last  dec- 
ade, little  has  been  done  in  the  area  of  structured 
curricula  for  early  adolescent  students.  Because 
few  individual  zoos  have  sufficient  in-house  re- 
sources or  staff  to  address  this  need,  the  Education 
Department  is  now  developing  Project  WIZE — 
"Wildlife  Inquiry  Through  Zoo  Education" — in 
collaboration  with  the  Philadelphia  Zoo,  the  To- 
peka  Zoo,  and  the  Riverbanks  Zoo  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  $357,000  grant  awarded  WIZE  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  was  a  major  break- 
through for  cooperative  zoo  education  projects. 
Supplemental  funding  of  $20,000  has  been  received 
from  the  Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  and  the 
Sidney,  Milton  and  Leoma  Simon  Foundation. 

In  the  past  year,  approximately  1,500  sixth- 
through  ninth-grade  students  in  the  four  sponsor- 
ing cities  participated  with  their  teachers  in  evalu- 
ating two  of  the  three  project  modules:  "Diversity 
of  Lifestyles"  and  "Survival  Strategies."  The  cur- 
riculum will  address  the  issue  of  wildlife  survival 
in  the  twenty-first  century — the  main  concern  of 
today's  zoos.  It  is  hoped  that  the  combined  pro- 
gram of  hands-on  kits,  resource  books,  and  zoo  vis- 
its will  motivate  a  new  generation  of  students  to 
pursue  studies  in  the  life  sciences.  Draft  materials 
will  be  revised  after  feedback  from  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  a  twenty-member  advisory  panel  is  col- 
lated. The  prototype  materials  are  intended  for 
commercial  publication  and  national  distribution 
for  use  by  school  districts  and  zoos. 

Project  ZIP — "Zoo  Information  Packs" — was  designed 
to  serve  the  300,000  schoolchildren  who  visit  the 
Zoo  annually.  Funded  by  a  $70,000  grant  from  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation,  these  free 
packets  guide  the  young  visitor  through  the  Bronx 
Zoo's  animal  exhibitions.  Of  the  four  modules  to  be 
developed,  two  have  already  been  produced  and 
tested.  Two  more  units  are  in  preliminary  production 
and  evaluation  stages.  In  spring  1982,  when  all  school 
teachers  of  grades  one  through  six  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  were  informed  about  ZIP,  requests 
came  in  at  an  extremely  high  rate.  Combined  with  a 
pre-registration  program,  the  ZIP  project  strengthens 
the  educational  value  of  Zoo  visits.  Pre-,  post-,  and  in- 
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zoo  activities  extend  the  trip  into  the  classroom  and 
make  the  hours  spent  at  the  Zoo  more  meaningful, 
without  involving  the  Zoo's  teaching  staff. 

Wildlife  courses  at  the  Zoo 

Forty-eight  courses  were  offered  for  the  fall/winter 
and  spring/summer  semesters.  New  dimensions 
were  added  to  the  formal  class  program  by  the 
opening  of  the  Carter  Giraffe  Building  and  the  Sea- 
bird  Colony,  and  the  birth  of  the  elephant  Astor, 
among  the  year's  important  events.  Adults,  child- 
ren, and  12,796  students  in  organized  groups  at- 
tended such  old  favorites  as  "Zoo  for  Early  Birds," 
and  such  new  ones  as  "Central  Park  Zoo:  A  Sneak 
Preview,"  "Close-Up  on  Africa,"  "Animal  Care," 
and  "An  Inside  Look  at  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society." 


The  47,744  student  instructional  hours  were  divided 
equally  between  the  general  audience  and  organ- 
ized school  groups.  Efforts  to  support  the  teacher 
salaries  from  course  revenues  met  with  increasing 
success.  Of  the  nearly  $100,000  received  in  course 
fees,  seventy-eight  percent  came  from  weekend 
courses  and  the  summer  camp  program  for  teens, 
pre-teens,  and  tiny  tots.  Zoo  Camp,  which  has 
spurred  the  creation  of  camps  in  nearly  every  ma- 
jor zoological  park  in  the  United  States,  entered  its 
fifth  year  of  operation. 

"Windows  on  Wildlife" — in  its  fourth  year,  passed 
a  crucial  test  in  the  education  marketplace,  now 
that  private  funding  for  the  environmental  science 
program  for  grades  three  through  six  has  ended. 
During  the  year,  Project  WOW  attracted  sixty-five 


In  the  expanded  new  Children's  Zoo,  participatory  exhibits  and  educational 
preted  by  Friends  of  the  Zoo  volunteers. 


fee-paying  classes  and  has  now  been  taught  to 
more  than  5,400  children.  The  program  concerns 
endangered  species  and  their  habitats  and  includes 
preparatory  workshops  for  teachers,  classroom 
preparation  and  follow-up  materials,  topic  book- 
lets, exercises,  activities,  and  six  hours  at  the  Zoo. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  "Animal  Discovery"  attracted 
2,200  elementary  level  students  for  a  mini-science 
program.  For  older  students,  new  offerings  such  as 
"Animal  Survival"  and  "Wildlife  Communities  in 
Danger,"  inspired  by  project  WIZE  themes,  were 

added. 


Friends  of  the  Zoo 

The  Department  volunteer  program,  Friends  of  the 
Zoo,  is  now  nearly  200  members  strong.  A  success- 
ful recruiting  effort  was  made  this  year  and 
another  is  being  planned  for  the  fall.  FOZ  volun- 
teers offer  free  guided  tours  to  school  groups  on 
weekdays  and  a  number  of  services  for  children 
and  adults  on  weekends.  In  addition  to  the  daily 
work  of  interpreting  Children's  Zoo  exhibits,  FOZ 
conducts  an  outreach  program  for  people  in  nursing 
homes  and  hospitals  who  cannot  come  to  the  Zoo. 
More  than  12,000  people  were  given  educational 
tours  by  Friends  of  the  Zoo,  who  also  volunteered 
more  than  4,000  hours  in  the  Children's  Zoo. 


Children's  Zoo  Census,  Bronx  Zoo  (as  of  Dec.  31,  1981) 


Class 

Order 

Families 

Species 

Specimens 

Mammalia 

Marsupialia — Opossum 

1 

1 

1 

Insectivora— Hedgehogs 

1 

1 

2 

Edentata— Armadillos 

1 

1 

1 

Lagomorpha — Rabbits 

1 

1 

6 

Rodentia — Mice,  etc. 

4 

6 

17 

Carnivora— Foxes,  ferrets 

2 

3 

8 

Perissodactyla— Horses 

1 

2 

7 

Artiodactyla — Goats,  sheep,  camels,  etc. 

2 

5 

19 

Totals 

13 

20 

61 

Aves 

Ciconiiformes — Herons 

1 

4 

7 

Anseriformes — Ducks,  geese 

1 

4 

24 

Falconiformes— Falcons 

1 

1 

2 

Galliformes — Chickens 

1 

1 

8 

Strigiformes — Owls 

2 

4 

7 

Columbiformes — Doves 

1 

1 

1 

Psittaciformes — Parrots 

1 

4 

4 

Piciformes— Toucans 

1 

1 

1 

Passeriformes— Perching  birds 

2 

2 

3 

Totals 

11 

22 

57 

Amphibia 

Caudata — Salamanders 

1 

1 

10 

Salientia — Frogs,  toads 

2 

2 

10 

Totals 

3 

3 

20 

Reptilia 

Testudinata — Turtles 

2 

8 

26 

Squamata 

Sauria — Lizards 

3 

5 

10 

Serpentes — Snakes 

2 

5 

13 

Totals 

7 

18 

49 

N.B.  Totals  include  one  specimen  on  loan  to  the  NYZS  from  another  collection 
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Exhibition  and  Graphic  Arts 


From  the  design  and  production  of  habitat  exhibi- 
tions to  the  creation  of  brochures,  maps,  and  sign- 
age, the  Exhibition  and  Graphic  Arts  Department, 
working  with  other  departments,  is  responsible  for 
the  functional  and  aesthetic  coherence  of  the 
Bronx  Zoo  and  other  branches  of  the  Society.  In 
fiscal  1982  this  entailed  the  completion  of  two  ma- 
jor exhibition  facilities  designed  by  the  exhibition 
staff,  and  substantial  progress  on  another.  Im- 
provements were  made  in  several  exhibitions, 
while  a  new  signage  system  and  guide  map  for  the 
public  were  approved. 

Major  exhibitions 

The  Harry  De  Jur  Aviary  for  colonizing  seabirds, 
occupying  the  renovated  1899  Flying  Cage,  was 
completed  in  the  spring  and  opened  to  the  public 
on  May  23,  1982.  Artificial  rocks  and  cliffs, 
fashioned  of  cement  sprayed  and  molded  over  wire 
mesh,  provide  a  natural  setting  for  Humboldt  pen- 
guins, Andean  and  gray  gulls,  cormorants,  Inca 
terns,  Patagonian  conures,  and  black  oyster-catch- 
ers, carefully  depicting  the  terrain,  colors,  and  tex- 
tures of  elements  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  South 
America.  The  whole  is  unified  by  a  meandering 
water  parterre  and  may  be  viewed  from  three  sides 
around  the  great  cage,  or  from  a  path  within  the 
environment  itself. 

Another  kind  of  experience  is  presented  by  the 
Carter  Giraffe  Building  and  its  adjacent  outdoor 
ranges  for  giraffes,  cheetahs,  zebras,  and  slender- 
horned  gazelles,  which  opened  on  June  9,  1982. 
Murals  on  the  walls  of  the  interior  spaces,  where 
some  of  these  African  mammals  will  be  seen  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  attractively  and  accurately 
depict  African  savannah  landscapes.  The  building 
itself  blends  with  the  five  acres  of  range,  which 
was  designed  by  the  exhibition  staff  and  contoured 
to  convey  the  open  spaces  of  grassy  plains  in 
Africa.  Wooden  fencing  reminiscent  of  types  used 
in  the  bush  country  surrounds  the  entire  area,  and 
is  penetrated  by  paths  and  alcoves  that  offer 
descriptive  graphics,  seating,  and  a  better  view  of 
the  animals.  The  outdoor  and  indoor  exhibitions 
are  another  step  in  the  completion  of  the  Zoo's  Af- 
rican zoogeographic  area. 

Jungle  World 

Work  on  the  final  component  of  Wild  Asia,  and  the 
Society's  largest  and  most  ambitious  indoor  dis- 
play of  wildlife,  is  well  underway.  Jungle  World 
will  present  seven  major  species  of  endangered 
Southeast  Asian  animals,  along  with  smaller  ani- 
mals and  free-flying  birds,  in  a  lush  and  richly  de- 
tailed tropical  environment,  through  which  visitors 


will  journey  on  an  elevated  walkway.  The  island 
habitat  for  Komodo  monitors  and  the  mangrove 
swamp  of  Borneo  have  been  nearly  completed,  and 
work  has  commenced  on  the  rock  formations,  wa- 
terfalls, giant  trees,  vines,  streams,  and  pools  of 
the  vast  rain-forest  habitat.  Live  plantings  and  a 
continuous  mural  will  complete  the  re-creation  of 
this  diverse  and  delicately  balanced  ecosystem. 

Improvements 

At  the  Children's  Zoo,  several  new  features  have 
been  designed  in  conjunction  with  the  Zoo  Educa- 
tion Department,  including  exhibits  for  bird  nests 
and  quails,  viewing  platforms  at  the  Duck  Pond 
and  Tree  House,  and  a  Desert  Garden.  As  part  of 
the  renovation  of  the  lowland  gorillas'  outdoor 
habitat  at  the  Great  Ape  House,  an  artificial  tree 
was  designed  that  dispenses  treats  to  gorillas  who 
venture  to  climb  it. 

Under  study  are  sheltered  viewing  areas  with  inter- 
pretive graphics  for  the  North  American  zone  and 
areas  of  Bird  Valley,  including  the  gibbon  and  peli- 
can habitats  on  Cope  Lake. 

Signage,  tour  map,  and  printed  materials 

A  new  format  for  species  identification  has  been 
adopted  for  use  throughout  the  Zoo,  using  clear 
black-and-white  drawings,  descriptions,  and  maps. 
It  replaces  the  system  in  use  since  the  1940s.  The 
signs  have  already  made  their  appearance  in  the  new 
Seabird  Colony  and  several  other  exhibitions.  New 
interpretive  graphics  are  also  in  progress  for  the 
bison  range,  and  special  signs  identifying  individual 
gorillas  will  be  installed  in  the  Great  Ape  House. 

The  updated  tour  map  for  visitors  to  the  Bronx 
Zoo,  scheduled  to  be  printed  during  the  summer, 
introduces  a  new  concept  that  uses  animal  sym- 
bols and  color-coding  for  easy  identification  of  Zoo 
exhibitions.  The  map  will  coordinate  with  a  new 
system  of  directional  signs  now  being  designed. 

Among  its  assignments  for  printed  materials,  the 
Department  designed  and  produced  posters,  promo- 
tional banners,  Annual  Meeting  programs,  bro- 
chures, and  a  number  of  other  items.  The  staff  was 
also  responsible  for  the  Education  Department  cur- 
riculum brochures  and  Project  ZIP  (Zoo  Informa- 
tion Pack),  created  to  aid  teachers  and  students  on 
field  trips  to  the  Zoo. 


Operations  -  Construction  and  Maintenance 


Exhibition  construction 

Two  major  exhibition  projects  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Operations  Department  were  com- 
pleted and  inaugurated  this  spring.  The  1899  Fly- 
ing Cage,  previously  rehabilitated  with  City  funds, 
was  completely  renovated  as  an  exhibition  for 
South  American  coastal  birds,  funded  by  the  Harry 
De  Tur  Foundation.  The  spectacular  artificial  rock 
work  was  carried  out  by  the  Mervin  Larson  Com- 
pany of  Tucson,  Arizona. 

The  Carter  Giraffe  Building  and  three  adjacent  out- 
door African  animal  exhibitions  were  opened  offic- 
ially on  June  9,  1982.  Giraffes,  zebras,  slender- 
horned  gazelles,  and  cheetahs  now  roam  over  sev- 
eral acres  of  plains  during  the  summer  and  will  be 
on  public  view  in  the  exhibition  building  during 
the  winter. 

The  largest  current  project  is  the  exhibition  work 
for  Wild  Asia  Jungle  World,  now  being  constructed 
by  the  Larson  Company  within  the  building,  which 
itself  was  completed  in  1981.  A  crew  of  sixteen 
men,  under  the  direction  of  the  Exhibition  and 
Graphic  Arts  Department,  works  daily  with  spray 
guns,  concrete  mixers,  drills,  and  other  equipment 
to  create  the  diverse  jungle  habitats  for  rare 
tropical  Asian  species  that  will  occupy  the  Zoo's 
largest  building. 

Behind-the-scenes  projects 

City-funded  improvements  finished  during  the  past 
year  include  the  northwest  sewer-pump  station, 
completing  the  Zoo's  compliance  with  the  City's 
anti-pollution  code,-  the  backup  diesel-powered 


generators  for  emergency  use  during  power  fail- 
ures; and  the  hay  and  grain  storage  barn  tile  roof. 

Other  completed  improvements  are  the  dual  fuel- 
firing  boiler  conversions,  which  provide  the  alter- 
native of  using  gas  or  oil  in  case  of  shortages  or 
drastic  price  differentials;  the  Educational  Services 
Building  in  the  old  Zebra  house;  the  re-roofing  of 
the  Great  Ape  House;  the  Pere  David  deer  shelter 
at  the  Rare  Animal  Range;  the  enlargement  of  the 
interior  hay  and  grain  storage  area  in  the  Hay  Barn; 
and  the  new  red  panda  exhibit  in  Wild  Asia. 

New  York  City  has  contracted  for  Phase  II  exterior 
restoration  of  several  original  Zoo  buildings.  Under 
their  capital  improvement  budget,  the  old  Large 
Bird  House,  Zebra  House,  and  Monkey  House  ex- 
teriors are  being  cleaned  and  waterproofed. 

Renovation  of  the  outdoor  areas  of  the  Great  Ape 
House  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Bronx  Zoo's 
own  construction  forces  and  exhibition  staff,  along 
with  outside  contractors.  The  old  artificial  surfaces 
have  been  replaced  with  soil  and  grass  to  make  a 
more  naturalistic  habitat  for  the  famous  breeding 
group  of  lowland  gorillas. 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  drawn  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  city  wide  animal  hospital. 
This  18,000-square-foot  facility  will  provide  the 
veterinary  staff  much  needed  space  to  care  for  the 
health  of  the  Zoo's  animals,  as  well  as  animals  in 
the  City  Zoo  system,  and  to  conduct  important 
basic  and  clinical  research.  Ground-breaking  for 
the  hospital  is  expected  during  the  fall  of  1982. 
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New  York  Aquarium  and  Osborn 
Laboratories  of  Marine  Sciences 


The  New  York  Aquarium,  opened  to  the  public  in 
1896,  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in 
Coney  Island  on  June  6,  1982.  Manhattan  was 
home  to  the  Aquarium  for  its  first  forty-five  years, 
and  the  Bronx  for  the  next  sixteen,  until  the  pres- 
ent facilities  were  established  in  1957  by  the  sea  in 
Brooklyn. 

During  its  long  history,  the  Aquarium  has  had  a 
close  and  fascinating  relationship  with  belugas, 
arctic  white  whales.  In  1897,  this  aquarium  was 
the  first  in  the  United  States  to  exhibit  these 
magnificent  creatures.  Blanchon,  a  beautiful  male 
beluga,  has  resided  here  for  twenty  years,  and  the 
New  York  Aquarium  is  unique  in  the  world  for 
breeding  belugas  in  captivity. 

A  beluga  named  Nyci  was  born  on  August  25,  1981, 
and  because  its  mother  refused  to  nurse  it,  the 
baby  was  fed  a  formula  of  milk,  cream,  powdered 
casein,  lactaid,  and  vitamins  four  times  a  day  by 
the  Aquarium  staff.  This  was  the  first  attempt  ever 
at  hand-rearing  a  beluga,  and  although  the  baby 
lived  only  eight  weeks,  it  had  grown  in  length  and 
weight.  Much  was  learned  that  will  aid  in  the  suc- 
cessful raising  of  belugas  in  the  future. 

Marine  mammal  holding  facility 

Completion  of  this  major  project  was  officially 
celebrated  on  June  30,  1982,  with  an  opening  at- 
tended by  Brooklyn  Borough  President  Howard 
Golden,  New  York  City  Comptroller  Harrison 
Goldin,  Commissioner  of  Cultural  Affairs  Henry 
Geldzahler,  and  other  dignitaries.  This  magnificent 
complex  consists  of  two  large  pools  holding 
175,000  gallons  of  seawater  interconnected  with  a 
smaller  isolation  pool  for  whales  and  dolphins;  and 
five  isolation  pools  with  a  large  training  pool  for 
seals  and  sea  lions.  The  holding  tanks,  built  with 
funds  from  the  City  of  New  York,  will  provide 
space  for  breeding,  medical  treatment,  and  attend- 
ing to  beached  animals.  They  will  also  serve  as  the 
support  facility  for  the  newly  proposed  whale- 
dolphin  arena,  an  exciting  new  project  for  which 
the  Brooklyn  Borough  President's  office  has  al- 
ready provided  planning  funds. 

New  exhibitions 

"The  seasons  axe  the  youth,  maturity  and  old  age 
of  a  never  ending,  still  beginning  Spring,"  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  described  the  weather  of  Madeira. 
Others  have  called  this  volcanic  island  "the  Pearl 
of  the  Atlantic."  Madeira,  known  for  its  vineyards 


and  wine,  fine  lace  and  beautiful  flowers,  has  an 
even  richer  and  more  exciting  spectacle  in  the 
waters  along  its  rocky  shores,  where  an  abrupt 
drop-off  to  great  depths  makes  possible  a  sportfish- 
erman's  paradise  of  tuna,  swordfish,  and  blue  mar- 
lin.  Brilliantly  colored  fishes,  reminiscent  both  in 
shape  and  color  of  tropical  reef  specimens,  abound 
inshore.  This  fascinating  piece  of  the  ocean  has 
now  been  re-created  at  the  Aquarium,  where  multi- 
colored peacock  wrasses,  scarlet  cardinalfishes,  par- 
rotfishes,  and  rockfishes  cavort  in  a  new  Madeira 
fish  exhibition  made  possible  by  an  expedition 
sponsored  by  Society  Trustee  Nixon  Griffis. 

Creatures  of  the  Deep  features  sedentary  marbled 
catsharks  and  the  even  slower-moving  giant  iso- 
pod.  The  catsharks  usually  reside  at  depths  to  400 
fathoms  (2,400  feet)  but  are  doing  well  in  their 
specially  designed  exhibit.  The  New  York  Aquarium 
was  the  first  to  successfully  exhibit  the  giant 
isopod,  and  has  maintained  them  alive  longer  than 
any  other  institution.  Specimens  of  these  fascinat- 
ing creatures  were  collected  by  Nixon  Griffis  and 
some  have  been  sent  to  other  aquariums  for  exhi- 
bition— namely,  the  Shedd  Aquarium  in  Chicago 
and  the  New  England  Aquarium  in  Boston. 

A  special  tank  is  being  designed  to  facilitate  suc- 
cessful breeding  of  the  chambered  nautilus  in  cap- 
tivity. Nautiluses  have  been  established  as  a  per- 
manent exhibition  since  they  were  first  collected 
in  the  deep  waters  off  Palau  in  1978,  but  little  is 
known  about  the  biology  of  these  beautiful  shelled 
relatives  of  the  reclusive  octopus  and  swift  oceanic 
squid.  Its  breeding  and  developmental  cycle  has 
yet  to  be  unraveled. 

Women's  Committee 

The  Women's  Committee  of  the  New  York  Zoolog- 
ical Society  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  with  a 
highly  successful  dinner-dance  at  the  New  York 
Aquarium  on  June  2,  1982.  The  monies  raised  will 
be  used  to  fund  planning  for  a  novel  aquatic  dis- 
covery center  at  the  Aquarium.  This  series  of  ex- 
hibitions will  be  designed  to  bring  the  family  unit 
into  a  rewarding  and  intimate  contact  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  water  world. 

The  Andrea  Doria  safe 

The  Andrea  Doha  collided  with  the  Stockholm  on 
July  25,  1956  and  sank  in  240  feet  of  water  fifty 
miles  off  the  island  of  Nantucket.  The  quick  sink- 
ing of  this  modern  cruise  ship  became  a  subject  of 


Accompanied  bv  Aquarium  and  OLMS  director  Dr.  George  Ruggieri 
and  mammal  trainer  Bob  Green,  Brooklyn  Borough  President 
Howard  Golden  feeds  the  dolphins  at  the  June  30,  1982  celebration 
of  the  Aquarium's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  Coney  Island  and  the 
opening  of  its  new  marine  mammal  holding  facility. 
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great  speculation,  including  the  contention  that 
watertight  doors  were  either  missing  or  left  open. 
Zoological  Society  Advisor  Peter  Gimbel,  his  wife 
Elga  Andersen,  and  a  large  crew  of  divers  and 
underwater  photographers  spent  a  month  shuttling 
between  the  wreckage  and  a  specially  controlled 
environment  that  was  neither  their  own  nor  that 
of  the  sea.  Earaches  and  respiratory  distress  were 
not  uncommon  in  this  alien,  voice-distorting,  hel- 
ium-rich atmosphere,  which  acted  as  a  way  station 
between  shipboard  and  the  deep.  A  film  made  by 
Gimbel  and  his  associates  will  reveal  the  fate  of 
what  is  now  the  tilted  hulk  of  the  Andrea  Doria. 
At  the  Aquarium,  one  of  the  safes  from  the  great 
ship  has  fascinated  visitors  since  it  went  on  view 
in  early  September  1981.  This  relic  of  the  disaster 
serves  as  a  vivid  symbol  of  an  arduous  and  danger- 
ous human  endeavor  to  solve  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  sea. 

Osborn  Laboratories  of  Marine  Sciences 

It  takes  more  than  the  sex  chromosomal  makeup 
to  determine  whether  a  fish  will  become  a  male  or 
a  female;  another  gene  located  elsewhere  on  the 
chromosomes  plays  a  determinant  role.  Both  the  X 
and  Y  chromosomes  appear  to  possess  a  male- 


determining  gene,  but  this  gene  is  usually  in- 
operative on  the  X  chromosome.  That  is  why  the 
XX  combination  almost  always  gives  rise  to  a 
female.  Recent  studies  by  Dr.  Klaus  D.  Kallman, 
however,  have  shown  that  a  rare  autosomal  gene 
can  activate  the  male-determining  gene  on  the  X 
chromosome.  In  the  presence  of  the  autosomal 
gene,  such  an  XX  fish  will  develop  into  a  male. 
This  research  has  shown  that  five  percent  of  all  XX 
pygmy  swordtail  fish  become  males.  It  also  pro- 
vides an  experimental  model  to  explain  the  occur- 
rence of  XX  males  in  other  animal  species,  includ- 
ing humans. 

Dr.  Kallman  and  his  co-workers  have  also  uncov- 
ered an  interesting  relationship  between  the  adult 
size  of  male  pygmy  swordtails  and  their  sex  chro- 
mosomal makeup.  XY  males  are  very  large;  but  all 
XX  males  are  tiny.  His  studies  indicate  that  close- 
ly linked  to  the  male  gene  on  the  X  chromosome 
is  a  second  gene  that  controls  growth  rate.  In  XX 
male  fish  the  bulk  of  the  growth  hormone  cells  of 
the  pituitary  gland  become  inactive  at  three  weeks 
of  age.  Such  a  fish,  therefore,  grows  very  slowly. 
This  is  the  only  known  example  in  fish  where  ma- 
jor differences  in  growth  rate  are  controlled  by  a 
single  gene. 


Fungi  arc  fascinating  but  vcrv  little  is  known  about 
marine  fungi.  Currently  three  are  being  studied:  the 
first  may  aid  the  creature  in  which  it  resides;  the  second 
may  kill  the  fish  it  infects;  and  the  third  may  prove 
beneficial  to  man. 

Dr.  Paul  ].  Cheung  has  noted  that  deep-sea  giant 
isopods  have  a  fungus  in  their  intestinal  tract.  The 
fungus,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  an  infective 
agent  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  serve  a  beneficial 
purpose.  Experiments  are  being  designed  to  isolate 
the  fungus,  identify  it,  establish  its  requirements, 
and  determine  its  function.  The  isopod  feeds  upon 
dead  animal  life  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean;  the 
fungus  may  aid  in  the  digestion  process. 

A  newborn  shark  had  a  severe  fungus  infection. 
This  fungus  was  isolated,  cultured,  and  used  to  ex- 
perimentally infect  killifish.  It  produces  a  tumor- 
like growth  and  it  spreads  into  the  internal  organs. 
The  efficacy  of  anti-fungal  agents  such  as  Nystatin, 
Fungizone,  and  malachite  green  were  evaluated,  but 
only  Nystatin  showed  some  inhibitory  activity. 

Several  marine  fungi  were  investigated  for  antibac- 
terial activity.  Extracts  from  the  marine  fungus, 
Pleospoia  pelagica,  exhibited  broad-spectrum  anti- 
bacterial activity.  The  active  compound  has  been 
identified  and  named  pelagicin.  Other  studies  are 


being  planned  to  obtain  more  detailed  information 
on  its  properties  and  antibiotic  activity. 

A  number  of  marine  fishes  produce  toxins.  Two  of 
these,  the  trunkfish  and  the  oyster  toadfish,  secrete 
a  mucous  that  is  toxic  to  other  fishes.  The  trunkfish 
mucous  appears  to  be  a  neurotoxin,  and  a  mixture 
of  three  compounds  was  obtained  from  the  toadfish. 
Further  studies  will  indicate  the  structure  of  the 
active  materials  and  their  specific  modes  of  action. 

The  nautilus,  whose  fossil  history  has  been  traced 
back  more  than  500,000,000  years,  is  a  slow-mov- 
ing, deep-water  inhabitant.  Fifteen  specimens  are 
on  exhibit  in  the  Aquarium  and  they  range  in  size 
from  a  juvenile  of  only  sixty  grams  (the  smallest 
live  nautilus  in  captivity)  to  a  giant  adult  weighing 
more  than  1600  grams.  Although  many  United  States 
aquariums  now  display  the  nautilus,  the  New  York 
Aquarium  has  kept  them  longer  and  is  the  only 
aquarium  in  America  involved  in  research  on  these 
fascinating  creatures.  This  research  is  being  con- 
ducted by  Professor  John  Chamberlain  of  Brooklyn 
College,  and  it  focuses  on  four  specific  aspects  of 
the  animals'  biology:  locomotion,  growth  rate, 
buoyancy  control,  and  shell  strength.  The  informa- 
tion obtained  will  contribute  to  an  understanding 
of  the  nautilus's  evolutionary  success. 
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Aquarium  Education 

Since  its  inception  the  Education  Department  has 
been  committed  to  unfolding  the  wonders,  com- 
plexities, and  conservation  aspects  of  the  aquatic 
realm  to  an  extremely  diverse  audience.  Programs 
are  created  to  encompass  a  broad  spectrum  of  in- 
terests and  to  take  into  account  the  individual 
needs  and  reactions  of  Aquarium  visitors.  Families, 
which  compose  a  substantial  percentage  of  this  au- 
dience, present  special  possibilities  for  teaching 
and  learning  that  do  not  exist  with  school  groups, 
and  the  education  staff,  in  collaboration  with 
researchers  from  Columbia  Teachers  College,  has 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this  important 
area  in  recent  years,  with  a  formal  relationship  in 
terms  of  course  credit  being  established  in  the  past 
year.  Interviews  and  observations  have  begun  to 
yield  invaluable  information  concerning  the  dy- 
namics of  family  learning,  and  this  in  turn  has 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  family  work- 
shops as  well  as  tours,  special  lectures,  hands-on 
activities,  and  multimedia  presentations  that  are 
specially  tailored  to  the  family. 

New  programs  have  also  been  added  for  school 
groups  from  kindergarten  to  college  level,  supple- 
menting the  lectures,  tours,  and  classes  that  al- 
ready fill  the  void  in  marine  education  existing  in 
most  school  curricula.  Almost  112,000  students  in 
2,725  organized  groups  participated  in  the  program 
over  the  past  year,  and  11,957  students  paid  a  fee 


to  attend  audio-visual  presentations,  laboratory 
classes,  behind-the-scenes  tours,  seafood  cookery 
classes,  sessions  aboard  oceanographic  research 
vessels,  and  trips  to  South  Street  Seaport,  Fulton 
Fish  Market,  Gateway  National  Park,  and  local  salt 
marshes  and  beaches.  Supporting  these  programs  is 
the  series  of  Teacher's  Workshops  that  have  trained 
more  than  5,000  teachers  to  date  in  a  subject  mat- 
ter that  is  generally  unfamiliar  to  them. 

Several  programs  involved  partnership  with  outside 
educational  institutions.  Under  a  grant  from  Con 
Edison,  the  Aquarium  has  begun  to  develop  curric- 
ula for  inner-city  students  at  public  and  parochial 
schools  in  four  Brooklyn  school  districts  focusing 
on  various  aspects  of  energy  resources  and  use  by 
humans  and  animals.  Other  programs  involved 
Beach  Channel  High  School  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Training  Occupational  Program.  Interns 
from  five  colleges  and  universities  (Brandeis,  Col- 
umbia, Southhampton,  Connecticut  College,  and 
St.  John's]  assisted  with  departmental  program- 
ming. Finally,  fifty -eight  students  from  local  high 
schools  took  part  in  the  Aquarium's  multi-faceted, 
on -going  docent  program.  While  assigned  to  answer 
visitor  questions  and  assist  in  the  Winter  and  Sum- 
mer Camps  for  elementary-grade  children,  these 
students  were  also  provided  with  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  apprenticeship  in  aquarium  management. 


New  York  Aquarium  Census  (as  of  Dec.  31,  1981) 


Phylum 

Chordata 


Cnidaria 

Annelida 
Arthropoda 


Mollusca 


Echino- 
dermata 


Totals 


Class 

Chondrichthyes— Cartilaginous 
fishes:  Sharks,  rays,  chimeras 


Osteichthyes— Bony  fishes 


Order 


Species  Specimens 


Reptilia 
Aves 

Mammalia 

Anthozoa — Corals, 

anemones 
Polychaeta— Marine  worms 
Crustacea — Lobsters, 

shrimps,  crabs,  isopods 
Arachnida— Horseshoe  crabs 
Gastropoda— Snails 
Pelecypoda — Bi-valves 
Cephalopoda — Octopus, 

nautilus 

Asteroidea — Starfish 
Holothuroidea — Sea 

cucumbers 
Echinoidea— Sea  urchins 


Heterodontiformes— Horn  sharks 
Squaliformes— Typical  sharks:  Sand 

tigers,  lemons 
Raji tonnes— Stingrays,  skates 
Acipenseriformes— Sturgeon,  paddlefish 
Amiiformes— Bowfin 
Elopiformes— Tarpon,  bonefish 
Anguilliformes— Eels,  morays,  conger  eels 
Salmoniformes— Trout 
Cypriniformes — Minnows,  carp 
Siluriformes— Freshwater  catfishes 
Batrachoidiformes— Toadfishes 
Gadiformes— Codfishes,  eelpouts 
Atheriniformes— Platys,  swordtails, 

killifish 
Beryciformes— Squirrelfishes 
Gasterosteiformes— Seahorses,  pipefish 
Perciformes— Perches,  sea  basses 

porgies,  cichlids 
Pleuronectiformes— Flounders,  soles 
Tetraodontiformes — Puffers,  boxfish, 

triggerfish 
Superorder: 

Ceratodimorpha— Lungfishes 
Family: 

Protopteridae— African  lungfish 
Chelonia— Turtles 
Sphcnisciformes— Penguins 
Anseriformes — Ducks 
Pinnipedia — Seals,  sea  lions 
Cetacea — Whales,  dolphins 


11 

8 
63 
10 

2 
13 
36 
200 

7 
13 
12 


34 

382 

2 

25 

i  2 

9 

150 

700 

5 

40 

10 

40 

1 

1 

7 

34 

1 

36 

1 

9 

4 

12 

2 

6 

22 

17,000  ± 

3 

20 

11 

85 

1 

18 

4 

14 

2 

14 

3 

18 

9 

55 

3 

15 

3 

200 
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Animal  Research  and 
Conservation  Center 


Service  to  the  national  and  international  communi- 
ty of  zoological  parks  is  routinely  carried  out  by 
the  many  departments  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society.  But  there  is  one  division,  the  Animal 
Research  and  Conservation  Center  (ARC)  whose 
entire  program,  aside  from  administration,  takes 
place  in  the  field,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  any 
zoological  park.  The  scope  of  ARC  projects  is  at 
once  a  commentary  on  the  capabilities  of  this 
unique  organization,  and  on  the  boundless  distri- 
bution of  endangered  species. 

Central  China,  northern  Australia,  East  Africa, 
South  America,  northern  India,  the  Pacific,  the 
Caribbean,  the  eastern  Atlantic — by  year's  end 
ARC  was  investigating  wildlife  problems  in  all 
these  regions.  There  are  currently  sixty-one  pro- 
jects underway  in  thirty-two  sovereign  states  of  the 
world. 

The  endangered  species  phenomenon  appears  every- 
where, like  a  blight,  although  its  causes  are,  broad- 
ly speaking,  limited  to  two:  excessive  direct  exploi- 
tation and  habitat  destruction.  No  country,  no  cul- 
ture, except  the  most  primitive  and  isolated,  is  ab- 
solved of  blame.  This  year,  as  in  years  before,  ARC 
representatives  verified  the  pervasive  distribution 
of  endangered  species  in  English,  French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Hindi,  Swahili,  Thai,  Chinese,  and  in 
various  dialects  of  each. 

An  annual  assessment  of  world  wildlife  survival 
prospects  is  an  unnerving  exeixise  at  best.  There 
are  good  signs  to  be  found.  But  there  are  many 
more  bad  ones,  and  there  will  be  many  more  an- 
nual reports  before  there  is  a  demonstrable  reversal 
of  the  trends  toward  extinction  that  now  grip  the 
earth's  fauna.  It  is  against  the  certainty  of  that 
reversal  that  ARC  and  all  conservationists  continue 
to  work. 

Recovery  of  the  giant  panda 

The  first  lengthy  (eighteen  month)  period  of  field 
research  on  the  giant  panda  is  now  complete.  Led 
by  ARC  Director  Dr.  George  Schaller,  the  project  is 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  government  and 
the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  International.  As  the 
fiscal  year  drew  to  a  close,  Dr.  Schaller  was  begin- 
ning a  report-writing  phase  that  will  be  followed 
by  more  fieldwork  in  1983. 

Conditions  for  increasing  the  panda  population 
from  about  1,000  to  more  reassuring  numbers  are 
not  necessarily  improving.  But  for  the  first  time, 


data  for  an  accurate  natural  history  of  this  elusive 
creature  are  being  assembled.  Only  with  informa- 
tion such  as  that  meticulously  collected  by  Dr. 
Schaller  will  the  critical  management  decisions 
called  for  by  the  unusual  plight  of  the  panda  be 
possible. 

ARC  colleagues  at  the  Bronx  Zoo— Dr.  Emil  Dol- 
ensek,  Veterinarian,  and  Dr.  Janet  Stover,  Medi- 
cine Resident — have  also  contributed  to  the  panda 
recovery  effort  this  year  by  continuing  to  help  the 
Chinese  perfect  captive  propagation  techniques. 
The  several  captive  pandas  in  Chinese  zoos  may 
represent  a  safeguard  against  extinction  in  the  wild 
if  the  behavioral  idiosyncrasies  associated  with 
panda  reproduction  can  somehow  be  accommodated. 

Belize's  barrier  reef 

Archie  Carr,  III,  Assistant  Director  of  ARC, 
devotes  his  time  chiefly  to  administration  of  the 
overall  field  program  (see  the  ARC  biennial  report 
for  details  of  sixty  worldwide  projects  underway  or 
completed  between  1980  to  1982).  Dr.  Carr  also 
initiated  a  field  project  in  the  Central  American 
country  of  Belize  (formerly  British  Honduras)  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  improve  the  conservation  out- 
look for  the  150-mile-long  barrier  reef  along 
Belize's  Caribbean  coast.  To  collect  information 
for  the  project,  a  graduate  student  from  the  Yale 
School  of  Forestry  and  Environmental  Sciences, 
Judy  Perkins,  spent  six  months  in  Belize  under  the 
dual  sponsorship  of  ARC  and  the  Richard  King 
Mellon  Foundation.  A  final  report  is  now  in  prepa- 
ration and  negotiations  have  begun  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Belize,  the  International  Union  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature  (IUCN),  and  UNESCO  to 
implement  conservation  measures  for  protecting 
the  reef  and  other  living  natural  resources  in  the 
country. 

The  great  whales 

The  geographic  breadth  of  the  ARC  field  program 
is  such  that  political  affairs  inevitably  interfere 
with  one  project  or  another.  This  year  the  sov- 
ereignty conflict  between  Argentina  and  Great 
Britain  resulted,  for  a  time,  in  circumstances  un- 
suitable to  maintaining  the  routine  whale  monitor- 
ing project  at  Peninsula  Valdes,  conducted  by  staff 
Research  Zoologist  Dr.  Roger  Payne.  Other  init- 
iatives in  Patagonia  and  the  Argentine  Andes  of 
direct  interest  to  William  Conway,  New  York  Zoo- 
logical Society  General  Director  and  ARC  Senior 


ARC-sponsored  research  may  help  to  save  the  endangered  moun- 
tain gorilla  in  its  Rwanda  habitat. 
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Conservationist,  were  also  temporarily  tabled.  Dr. 
Payne  has  concentrated  on  compiling  and  editing  a 
volume  of  thirteen  technical  papers  on  great-whale 
biology  which  will  include  his  own  work  plus  that 
of  Research  Fellow  Katharine  Payne  and  other  ceta- 
cean biologists  under  Dr.  Payne's  direction. 

Also  conducting  significant  whale  research  was 
Eleanor  Dorsey,  an  ARC  Research  Fellow  and 
former  student  of  Dr.  Payne  who  secured  sponsor- 
ship from  ARC  and  World  Wildlife  Fund,  U.S.  to 
conduct  studies  on  the  minke  whale  off  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Washington  State.  The  work  is  notable  as 
much  for  the  methodology  employed  as  for  the  ex- 
pected results  concerning  territoriality  and  repro- 
ductive habits.  Dorsey  will  now  attempt  to  afix 
small  radio  transmitters  to  the  whales,  without  in- 
jury to  them,  that  will  be  capable  of  efficiently 
monitoring  their  movements.  The  research  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  International  Whaling 
Commission,  whose  data  all  too  frequently  have  relied 
on  studies  of  dead  whales. 

Evolution  in  Uganda 

In  Uganda,  Dr.  Thomas  Struhsaker,  ARC  Research 
Zoologist  and  specialist  in  primate  biology,  main- 
tains his  fifteen-year  behavioral  monitoring  plan 


for  the  diverse  primate  fauna  of  the  Kibale  Forest. 
During  the  past  year  he  has  recorded  a  rare  in- 
stance of  cross-breeding  between  two  distinct  mon- 
key species,  the  red  colobus  and  the  blue  monkey. 
The  phenomenon  is  of  interest  for  two  reasons. 
First,  interspecific  breeding  is  unusual  in  nature, 
there  normally  being  insurmountable  behavioral,  if 
not  anatomical  and  physiological,  obstacles  to  its 
occurrence.  Because  he  has  developed  lengthy,  de- 
tailed case  histories  for  each  of  the  parental  lines 
leading  to  this  particular  cross,  Dr.  Struhsaker  has 
been  able  to  use  the  case  as  a  test  of  basic  theories 
of  speciation.  Second,  he  has  found  that  the  behav- 
ior of  the  cross-bred  offspring— food  selection,  for 
example — exhibits  characteristics  of  both  parents. 
The  observation  is  important  because  it  demon- 
strates that  behavior,  or  at  least  the  nuances  of 
behavior,  can  be  inherited,  whereas  it  is  usually 
thought  to  be  learned  from  parents  rather  than  ge- 
netically transmitted  to  the  progeny. 

These  rare  but  naturally  occurring  "experiments" 
lend  great  strength  to  evolutionary  and  ecological 
theory,  but  they  can  only  be  encountered  and 
thoughtfully  interpreted  in  cases  where  animal 
populations  are  monitored  for  lengthy  periods. 
Under  Dr.  Struhsaker's  investigation,  the  Kibale 


The  black-footed  ferret  (left),  feared  extinct  since  1974,  was  redis- 
covered in  Wyoming  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  Sep- 
tember 1981.  Dr.  Tim  Clark's  urgent  work  to  preserve  this  most 
endangered  of  American  mammal  species  is  now  being  sponsored 
by  ARC.  This  ferret  was  photographed  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  in  1905 
when  the  animal  was  already  considered  rare. 


By  accustoming  herds  of  Nilgiri  tahr  to  his  presence  and  color- 
coding  individual  animals,  Clifford  Rice  (right)  has  been  able  to 
more  closely  study  their  mating  habits  and  territorial  behavior  and 
range  in  South  India. 


Forest  has  become  a  living  data  bank,  revealing  the 
rich  subtleties  of  animal  behavior. 

Savannah  ecology  in  Amboseli 

Another  ARC  project  of  long  duration  is  the  work 
of  Resource  Ecologist  Dr.  David  Western  in  Kenya. 
Working  partly  from  new  ARC  offices  in  Nairobi, 
Dr.  Western  and  his  associates  manage  and  moni- 
tor the  wildlife  of  Amboseli  National  Park.  Wes- 
tern himself  studies  the  complex  relationships  be- 
tween the  vegetation  of  the  Amboseli  savannahs 
and  the  diverse  herding  herbivores  that  graze  upon 
them.  The  availability  of  forage  from  one  year  to 
the  next  influences  the  abundance  and  health  of 
the  wildlife  and  is  itself  governed  by  rainfall  and 
other  environmental  factors,  such  as  competitive 
grazing  by  domestic  cattle. 

The  principal  cattle  herders  of  the  Amboseli  region 
are  the  Maasai  tribesmen.  Their  well-being,  like 
that  of  the  savannah  wildlife,  is  tied  to  fluctua- 
tions in  forage  availability.  A  natural  extension  of 
Dr.  Western's  work,  therefore,  has  been  to  study 
the  pastoral  methods  of  the  Maasai.  As  a  result, 
ARC  has  gradually  amassed  a  complete  and  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  interacting  forces  that  shape 
the  savannah  ecosystem  throughout  East  Africa. 


Elephant  studies  in  Amboseli,  principally  by  Cyn- 
thia Moss,  have  continued.  She,  Dr.  Western, 
Joyce  Poole,  and  others  in  the  Amboseli  group  also 
began  work  on  a  technical  book  on  African  ele- 
phants. It  promises  to  become  a  definitive  work, 
covering  many  aspects  of  elephant  ecology  and 
behavior. 

An  important  capital  project  supervised  by  Dr. 
Western  is  the  renovation  of  a  complex  water  dis- 
tribution system  in  Amboseli.  The  undertaking  is 
made  possible  by  contributions  to  ARC  from  the 
Nichols  Foundation  and  the  Little  Family  Founda- 
tion. It  is  designed  to  convey  fresh  water  from 
springs  in  the  heart  of  Amboseli  to  the  park's  per- 
imeter as  a  means  of  preventing  cattle  from  enter- 
ing the  park.  First  constructed  in  1973,  the  pipe 
and  pump  system  is  credited  with  resolving  the 
cattle-wildlife  conflict  in  the  park,  and  the  new 
improvements  will  secure  the  advantages  that  have 
been  gained. 


Geographic  Distribution  of  ARC  Projects 


1  Status  of  the  giant  sable 
antelope 

2  Ecological  textbook 

3  Zoological  monitoring  in 
Amboseli  National  Park 

4  Capital  improvements  in 
Amboseli  National  Park 

5  Elephant  social  behavior  in 
Amboseli  National  Park 

6  Crop-raiding  in  a  population 
of  olive  baboons 

7  Impact  of  Maasai  pastoraiism 
on  vegetation  of  the 

Mara  region 

8  Behavioral  and  environmental 
factors  determining  survival 
of  black  rhino  calves 


Survey  of  wildlife  in 
Bendel  State 

Mountain  gorilla  habitat 
preservation 

Cape  vulture  study 

Bongo  research  project 

Ecology  of  the  migratory 
white-eared  kob  in  the 
Boma  region 

Education  through  the 
African  Wildlife  Leadership 
Foundation 


Monitoring  the  Serengeti 
wildebeest  population 
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16   The  Kibale  Forest  Project 


Human  encroachment  in 
forest  : 


18  Elephant  management 
Luangwa  Valley 

19  Nile  crocodile 


Richard  Estes 
Angola 

lames  Connor 
East  Africa 

David  Western 
Kenya 

D  M.  Mbuvi 
Kenya 

Cynthia  Moss 
Kenya 

Shirley  Strum 
Kenya 

Richard  Lamprey 
Kenya 

Vaughn  Langman 
Kenya 


)ohn  Oates 
Nigeria 

Amy  Vedder  & 
William  Weber 
Rwanda 

loan  Clare  Dobbs 
South  Africa 

Chris  Hillman 
Sudan 

|ohn  Fryxell  & 
A  R  E  Sinclair 
Sudan 

Sandra  Price 
Sudan 


A  R  E  Sinclair 
Tanzania 

Thomas 

Struhsaker 

Uganda 

Karl  G 
Von  Orsdol 
Uganda 

Dale  M.  Lewis 
Zambia 

lonathan  Hutto 
Zimbabwe 


25    Ecological  factors  affecting 
the  black  shama's  decline 


26    Conservation  ed 


27    Vocalization  of  hu 
whales,  Hawaii 


28    Seabird  conservation, 
Hawaii 


Perla  Magsalay 
The  Philippines 

R.  Rudran 
Sri  Lanka 

Peter  Tyack  & 
Iim  Darling 
USA 

lonathan  R  Reed 
&  Jack  P  Hailman 
USA 


Asia  and  Oceania 

20  Ecological  requirements  of 
the  pig-nosed  turtle 

21  Status  survey  of  freshwater 
turtles  in  northeast  Asia 


22    Study  of  the  Bengal 
florican 


23    Giant  Panda  Project 


24    A  rare  monitor  lizard 


Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 


John  Legler 
Australia 

Edward  O.  Moll  & 
Romulus  Whitaker 
India 

N.J.  Collar 
India/Nepal 

George  Schaller 
People 's  Republic 
of  China 

Walter  Auifenherg 
The  Philippines 


29  The  Cat  Island  turtle 

30  Comprehensive  planning 

31  Coral  barrier  reef 

32  Jaguar  survey 


Perran  Ross 
The  Bahamas 

Archie  Carr,  III 
Belize 

Judith  Perkins  & 
Archie  Carr,  III 
Belize 

Dora  Weyer 
Belize 


33  Interpretation  and  environ-  Mario  Boza 
mental  education,  Costa  Rican  Costa  Rica 
National  Park  Service 


42 


34    American  crocodile 

Manley  Fuller 
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Black-footed  ferret 

Timothy  Clark 

53 

Pudu  and  huemul  in  the 

Mark  C. 

Costa  Rica 

USA 

Andes 

MacNamara 

35    Natural  history  text 

Daniel  Janzen 

44 

Red-hellied  turtle  conser- 

Terry Graham 

Chile  &  Argentina 

Costa  Rica 

vation  in  Massachusetts 

USA 

54 

Primates  of  the  Apaporis 

Thomas  Deflcr 

36    Ecology  and  conservation 

Keith  D  Williams 

45 

Wichita  Mountain  bison 

Tracy  S  Carter  & 

River  basin 

Colombia 

of  the  tapir 

Costa  Rica 

herd  of  Oklahoma 

lames  H  Shaw 

Humboldt  penguins 

Coppelia  Hays  & 

37    American  crocodile  at 

John  B. 

USA 

Donald  Burning 

Lago  Enriquillo 

Thorhiarnarson 

46 

Aoudad  in  New  Mexico 

Khushal  Habibi 

Peru 

Dominican 

USA 

56 

Spectacled  bear 

Bernard  Peyton 

Republic 

47 

Minke  whales  off  the  San 

Eleanor  Dorsey 

Peru 

38    Rio  Platano  Biosphere 

leffrey  Froelich 

luan  Islands,  Washington 

USA 

57 

Moustached  tamarin 

Marleni  Ramirez 

Reserve 

Honduras 

Peru 

39    Sea  turtle  conservation 

Archie  Can,  III 

South  America 

58 

Andean  condors 

Stanley  Temple 

Nicaragua 

48 

Interpretation  training  for 

I  Douglas  Culliard 

Peru 

national  park  wardens 

&  Arturo  Tarak 

59 

Predator-prey  relations  in 

John  Terborgh 

Europe 

Argentina 

neotropical  forest  mammals 

Peru 

40    International  wildlife  law 

Simon  Lyster 

49 

Management  and  protection 

William  Conway 

60 

Orinoco  crocodiles  in 

Richard  Franz 

England 

of  Punta  Tombo  Reserve 

Argentina 

Rio  Caura,  Bolivia 

Venezuela 

50 

Southern  right  whales 

lane  Moon  Clark 

61 

The  hoatzin 

Stuart  Strahl 

North  America 

off  Patagonia 

Argentina 

Venezuela 

41    The  cahow  and  other 

David  Wingate 

51 

Lago  Pozuelos  National 

Arturo  Tarak  & 

endangered  fauna 

Bermuda 

Monument 

William  Conway 

Argentina 

42    Bowhead  whales  in 

Roger  Payne 

Beaufort  Sea 

Canada 

52 

laguars  of  the  Pantanal 

Howard  Quigley 
Brazil 
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Publications  Department 


Expansion  plan  results 

As  Animal  Kingdom's  circulation  rose  to  more 
than  138,000  and  its  participating  zoological  soci- 
eties to  thirty-two,  the  editorial  staff  continued  to 
develop  plans  for  expanding  the  magazine  and  put- 
ting it  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  A  pilot  issue, 
with  a  more  elaborate  format,  a  nearly  full  comple- 
ment of  actual  articles,  color  illustrations,  and 
several  pages  of  advertising  was  prepared,  primarily 
as  a  tool  for  advertising  sales.  An  outside  consult- 
ing firm  then  interviewed  200  people  about  the 
pilot  magazine  in  four  "upscale"  shopping  malls 
around  the  country.  The  response  was  enthusias- 
tic, indicating  that  the  project  was  on  the  right 
track  for  its  large  potential  audience. 

To  test  response  by  eliciting  actual  subscription 
sales,  an  agency  was  assigned  to  prepare  a  direct- 
mail  promotion  that  focused  on  the  new  expanded 
Animal  Kingdom.  That  test  was  mailed  in  January, 
and  the  results  indicated  that  a  market  existed. 
However,  the  necessary  expansion  effort  would  re- 
quire several  years  to  complete  and  an  investment 
of  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000,  possibly  more.  In 
view  of  the  current  state  of  the  economy,  it  seemed 
imprudent  to  go  forward  with  a  major  expansion  at 
this  time.  Meanwhile,  the  editors  will  adopt  a  for- 
mat more  akin  to  that  previewed  in  the  pilot  issue. 
The  magazine  will  offer  greater  variety  but  within 
the  limits  of  the  existing  magazine's  size  and 
budget.  Several  new  departments  will  appear  on  a 
regular  basis. 

On  the  circulation  side,  the  magazine  will  explore 
a  new  area:  single  copy  sales.  For  the  first  time  in 
its  eighty-five-year  history,  Animal  Kingdom  will 
be  sold  nationally  on  newsstands.  Returns  from 
this  effort  will  be  modest  initially  but  hold  consid- 
erable promise  for  the  future.  And  if  there  is  an  up- 
turn in  the  nation's  economy,  Animal  Kingdom 
will  have  the  machinery  in  place  to  proceed  with 
expansion. 

Animal  Kingdom  highlights 

The  year's  major  undertaking  was  an  investigative 
report  in  the  fune/July  1982  issue.  "The  Vicuna- 
Victor  or  Victim"  examined  the  program  to  pre- 
serve an  endangered  species  in  Peru  and  the  dilem- 
ma over  whether  vicunas  should  or  should  not  be 
harvested  as  a  national  resource.  Many  complex 
issues  and  conflicting  personalities  are  involved  in 
this  major  controversy  within  the  international 
conservation  community.  The  report  was  funded 
in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Allied  Foundation  to 
the  Society's  Charles  W.  Nichols,  Jr.  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Publications  Fund. 


The  August /September  1981  Animal  Kingdom  ex- 
amined a  domestic  conflict  over  wildlife  preserva- 
tion: the  struggle  to  prevent  encroachments  on  the 
Birds  of  Prey  Natural  Area  in  Idaho.  Other  issues 
documented  some  of  the  leading  achievements  of 
America's  zoos  and  aquariums:  the  opening  of 
Miami's  Metrozoo,  the  extensive  penguin  research 
and  breeding  programs  at  Sea  World  in  San  Diego, 
the  opening  of  the  National  Aquarium  in  Balti- 
more, and  the  remarkable  birth  of  a  gaur  to  a 
domestic  cow  after  a  successful  embryo  transfer 
here  at  the  Bronx  Zoo. 

Awards  given  to  Animal  Kingdom  during  the  year 
were  four  Certificates  of  Merit  from  the  Society  of 
Publications  Designers. 

Photographic  services 

Through  the  work  of  one  of  its  own  photographers, 
the  Society  received  national  attention  on  the  June 
cover  of  LIFE  magazine,  with  a  photo  of  a  Bronx 
Zoo  polar  bear  cub  and  mother  taken  by  Dennis 
DeMello.  Pictures  by  Assistant  Curator  Bill  Meng 
and  DeMello  also  appeared  in  the  Industrial  Pho- 
tography Annual  and  Photographing  Nature,  a 
volume  in  the  Time /Life  photography  work  series. 
The  Department  supplied  photos  for  Newsweek, 
Natural  History,  Americas,  and  numerous  other 
major  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Meng  also  began  experimenting  with  electronic 
equipment  to  create  ultra-high-speed  photographs  of 
bats  and  a  variety  of  birds  in  flight.  These  dramatic 
shots  will  illustrate  future  Society  publications. 


1981-82  Publications  and  Papers 
by  NYZS  Staff  and  Associates 


Behler,  John  L.  1981.  Snakes  under  siege 
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Conference,  Washington,  DC,  Sept 
27-Oct.  2. 
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mal Kingdom  85(21:  14-19. 

Brazaitis,  Peter.  1981  Maxillary  regenera- 
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Public  Affairs 


The  New  York  Zoological  Society's  division  of 
Public  Affairs  was  created  in  fiscal  year  1981  by 
the  consolidation  of  several  previously  independent 
departments,  all  having  to  do  with  marketing, 
fund-raising,  and  the  Society's  contact  with  the 
general  public.  Fund-raising  for  the  Society's 
budgetary  and  capital  needs,  and  audience  develop- 
ment for  the  Bronx  Zoo  and  New  York  Aquarium, 
provided  the  principal  focus  for  the  division's  ac- 
tivities in  fiscal  1982. 

Animal  Kingdom  campaign 

The  Society's  capital  fund-raising  programs  are  all 
embraced  by  the  Animal  Kingdom  campaign,  and  as 
the  President  has  reported,  the  campaign  reached 
$16,816,000  by  June  30,  1982,  growing  by  approxi- 
mately $4,550,000  during  this  fiscal  year.  Several 
major  contributions  were  pending  at  June  30,  1982, 
and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Board  and  the  staff  that 
the  Animal  Kingdom  campaign  will  be  complete 
by  December  31,  1982.  The  goal  is  $20,000,000. 

In  the  spring  of  1982,  the  Animal  Kingdom  cam- 
paign and  the  capital  fund-raising  needs  of  the 
Society,  beyond  those  to  be  satisfied  by  the  cam- 
paign, were  analyzed  by  the  staff  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board.  A  long-range  plan  was 
drafted  for  raising  capital  funds  in  1983  and  1984 
for  the  exhibition  and  construction  needs  of  the 
Bronx  Zoo,  the  New  York  Aquarium,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Park  Zoo,  and  for  endowing  certain  critical 
programs.  The  decision  was  made  to  conduct  this 
work  with  an  in-house  staff,  and  the  development 
office  was  strengthened  as  a  result. 

Donors  to  the  Animal  Kingdom  campaign,  from  its 
inception  to  date,  are  listed  on  page  62  of  this 
report.  There  were  112  such  donors  as  of  June  30, 
1982,  and  the  average  gift  to  the  campaign  stands 
at  $150,000. 

Budgetary  funds 

Capital  fund-raising  is  essential  to  the  Society's 
future,  and  development  activities  which  generate 
funds  for  operating  or  budgetary  expenses  are  es- 
sential to  the  Society's  present.  Working  with 
three  volunteer  committees— the  Development 
Committee,  the  Business  Committee,  and  the 
Women's  Committee— the  staff  coordinated  efforts 
to  generate  $2,463,000  for  budgetary  purposes. 
This  amount  derived  from  gifts  made  by  individ- 
uals, $755,000;  from  foundations,  $1,065,000; 
from  corporations,  $643,000;  and  from  fund-raising 
events,  $178,000. 


Gifts  made  by  individuals  range  from  the  seven- 
teen-dollar  average  contributed  to  the  Animal  Re- 
search and  Conservation  Center  by  direct-mail 
donors,  to  the  magnanimous  support  of  a  few  indi- 
vidual donors  making  unrestricted  gifts  for  operat- 
ing purposes  in  the  range  of  $50,000  to  $100,000. 
Two  new  programs  were  implemented  this  year  to 
help  the  Society  generate  more  substantial  gifts 
from  individuals  for  operating  purposes.  They  are 
the  Annual  Patrons  and  the  Friends  of  ARC.  Both 
are  described  in  the  Report  of  the  President  (page 
5).  Generated  by  many  means  and  campaigns,  ap- 
proximately 14,000  gifts  were  received  during  the 
year  from  individual  donors. 

Gifts  and  grants  from  private  foundations,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  received  from  170  agencies. 
Sixty-one  of  these  were  new  donors.  Five  founda- 
tion grants  for  budgetary  purposes  were  received  at 
the  level  of  $50,000  or  more,  and  twenty-three 
were  received  in  the  range  between  $10,000  and 
$49,999. 

Corporate  gifts  were  received  from  226  donors. 
Gifts  of  $10,000  and  more  were  received  from  15 
donors.  Five  corporate  donors  made  outright  gifts 
or  gifts  in  kind  worth  $25,000  or  more.  From  all 
three  sources — individuals,  foundations,  and  cor- 
porations— the  Society  received  over  16,000  gifts 
for  budgetary  purposes  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

In  the  operation  of  this  fund-raising  program,  the 
Society  conducts  two  direct-mail  campaigns,  one 
regional  and  one  national;  programs  of  cooperation 
and  cultivation  with  the  corporate  and  foundation 
communities;  and  social  events  and  briefing  ses- 
sions, totaling  sixty-two  in  the  past  year,  in  fact. 

The  Women's  Committee  numbered  225  members 
at  year-end.  Their  principal  event  during  this  fiscal 
year  was  a  benefit  dinner  held  at  the  New  York 
Aquarium  on  June  4,  1982.  More  than  450  people 
attended  this  event,  which  raised  almost  $65,000 
for  the  planned  Discovery  Cove  at  the  Aquarium. 
Before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  plans  were  al- 
ready underway  for  the  biennial  Bronx  Zoo  benefit, 
which  will  be  held  in  early  June  1983. 

Two  areas  of  the  Society's  program,  the  Animal 
Research  and  Conservation  Center  and  the  New 
York  Aquarium,  require  particular  attention  with 
regard  to  fund-raising.  ARC  has  had  its  own  devel- 
opment specialist  for  two  years,  and  in  this  past 
fiscal  year,  the  program  raised  approximately 


Carrot  soup  for  flamingos  was  one  of  several  dishes  concocted  by 
celebrity  chefs  and  paraded  to  various  animals  at  the  Zoo  during 
"Thanksgiving:  The  Animals'  Banquet." 
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$692,000.  This  amount  is  included  in  the  various 
figures  quoted  above.  In  the  spring  of  1982,  the 
Trustees  and  staff  decided  to  use  the  ARC  model 
to  establish  a  further  development  program  for  the 
Aquarium,  and  at  June  30,  recruiting  for  a  new 
staff  member,  to  work  on  Aquarium  needs  alone, 
had  begun. 

Membership 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  1982,  membership  enrollment 
stood  at  24,000,  an  increase  of  4,900  over  June  30, 
1981.  Ths  growth  is  the  result  of  successful  direct- 
mail  campaigns,  and  membership  sales  in  the  Zoo 
itself,  which  have  increased  100  percent  over  two 
years  ago. 

As  enrollment  has  grown,  so  has  the  contribution 
the  program  makes  to  the  Society's  operating 
budget.  Through  membership  dues  and  generous 
contributions  above  and  beyond  dues,  members 
now  add  over  $1,000,000  to  the  Society's  annual 
income.  Membership  participation  in  Society 


Grumpy  won  the  tug-of-war  against  Fordham's  football  team  at  the 
first  annual  celebration  of  "Elephants  Weekend"  on  August  22  and 
23,  1981. 


events  increased,  too,-  during  this  past  year, 
twenty-two  membership  events  were  held,  and 
15,000  participants  took  part.  The  annual  meeting, 
which  took  place  on  February  3  at  Avery  Fisher 
Hall,  was  attended  by  a  standing-room-only  crowd 
of  5,000  members  and  friends. 

The  Society's  Travel  Department  is  not  operated 
by  Public  Affairs,  but  it  serves  the  membership.  In 
the  past  year,  eighteen  tours  were  operated  by  the 
Department,  and  422  individuals  traveled  with  So- 
ciety scientists  and  curators  to  points  as  close  as 
the  South  Street  Seaport,  and  as  far  away  as  the  In- 
dian sub-continent. 


Public  Relations  and  Advertising 

A  newly  formed  and  staffed  public  relations  pro- 
gram was  launched  during  the  year.  Important 
beginnings  had  been  made  late  in  fiscal  1981,  and 
the  techniques  first  developed  then  for  increasing 
media  interest  in  the  Zoo  and  Aquarium  and  for 
raising  the  general  visibility  of  the  Society  and  its 
component  parts  have  now  been  reworked  and  re- 
fined. The  staff,  working  with  an  outside  publicist, 
has  created  successful  media  campaigns  around  new 
exhibitions,  animal  births,  scientific  breakthroughs, 
and  special  events  at  the  Zoo  and  Aquarium.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year,  the  Society's  news  has  made 
the  front  page  of  The  New  York  Times  four  times, 
and  also  received  cover  treatment  by  Life  maga- 
zine. Our  more  active  program  with  regard  to  the 
press  has  resulted,  overall,  in  extensive  publicity. 

Advertising,  too,  although  the  Society  has  some- 
times in  the  past  allocated  more  substantial  funds, 
has  never  been  more  visible.  Advertising  is  just 
one  of  the  tools  the  staff  is  using  to  remind  the 
public  of  the  benefits  of  Zoo  and  Aquarium  visits, 
and  to  increase  attendance.  Zoo  Renaissance,  both 
its  exhibitions  and  its  programs,  continues  to  pro- 
vide the  best  material  for  publicity  and  advertising, 
although  the  Zoo  Celebration  program  now  in  its 
second  season  has  resulted  in  extraordinary  cover- 
age by  the  print  and  electronic  media. 

Zoo  Celebrations  in  fiscal  1982  were  Elephants 
Galore  in  August,  Halloween  Happening  in  Octo- 
ber, The  Animals'  Banquet  in  November,  and  The 
Second  Annual  Great  Egg  Event  in  April.  These 
participatory  events,  filling  the  Zoo's  265  acres 
with  educational  tours,  workshops,  and  films; 
with  theater;  with  music;  with  art  and  culture,  are 
providing  the  press  with  rich  Zoo  material,  and 
they  are  helping  in  the  task  of  conveying  to  the 
general  public  the  good  news  of  Zoo  Renaissance. 
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Administrative  Services 


Admissions,  Parking,  and  Transportation 

Attendance  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  underwent  its  most 
dramatic  increase  in  recent  years,  with  a  jump  of 
239,966  visitors,  or  fourteen  percent,  from 
1,737,441  in  1980-81  to  1,977,407  this  past  year. 
This  reflects  the  continuing  trend  toward  popular 
recognition  of  the  Zoo;  the  tremendous  public  re- 
sponse to  such  special  events  as  the  birth  of  the 
elephant,  Astor,  and  to  such  projects  as  the  new 
Children's  Zoo  and  the  Sea  Lion  Pool;  and  the  pub- 
licity being  generated  by  these  and  other  develop- 
ments. The  New  York  Aquarium  experienced  a 
comparable  rise  of  eleven  percent,  to  460,584  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

The  Bengali  Express  guided  monorail  tour  through 
Wild  Asia  continued  to  be  the  most  popular  of  the 
Zoo's  three  transportation  systems,  with  a  rider- 
ship  of  400,636.  The  Safari  Tour  Trains  attracted 
200,970,  and  the  Skyfari  aerial  tramway,  319,353. 

More  people  drove  to  the  Zoo  than  ever  before,  as 
a  total  of  239,590  cars  and  buses  used  the  parking 
fields  during  the  past  year.  With  parking  capacity 
being  exceeded  on  several  occasions,  the  Society 
contracted  with  neighboring  Fordham  University 
to  use  its  facilities  during  peak  Zoo  periods. 

Food  and  Souvenirs 

With  the  sharp  increase  in  attendance  and  the  ad- 
dition of  some  new  facilities  and  a  broad  range  of 
products,  food  and  souvenir  sales  reached  an  all- 
time  high  at  the  Zoo  and  Aquarium  in  fiscal  1982. 
Vintage-style  portable  food  stations  selling  hand- 
dipped  ice-cream  cones  and  pretzels,  complement- 
ing the  popcorn  van  already  instituted  at  the  Zoo, 
significantly  augmented  revenues  and  visitor  enjoy- 
ment. The  Visitor  Services  Department  is  explor- 
ing the  possibility  of  acquiring  similar  additional 
food  stations  in  the  near  future. 

Personnel 

In  1981-82,  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
employed  859  people,  with  370  of  them  on  the 
full-time  staff  of  the  Bronx  Zoo,  the  New  York 
Aquarium,  the  Osborn  Laboratories  of  Marine  Sci- 
ences, the  Wildlife  Survival  Center,  and  the 
Animal  Research  and  Conservation  Center.  The 
wide-ranging  group  of  permanent  employees  in- 
cludes curators,  keepers,  administrators,  writers, 
fund-raisers,  designers,  photographers,  editors, 
mechanics,  gardeners,  attendants,  security  person- 
nel, food  servers,  research  scientists,  field  zoolo- 
gists, construction  workers,  and  even  a  zoological 
records  specialist. 


The  489  seasonal  employees  were  employed  to 
help  operate  the  park  from  April  through  October. 
Over  400  were  young  New  Yorkers,  primarily  from 
Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx,  where  the  Society  re- 
mains the  largest  summer  employer  of  youths,  in 
jobs  ranging  from  ticket-taker  and  tour  guide  to 
food  service  worker  and  temporary  maintainer. 
Although  funding  for  job  programs  has  become 
scarce,  the  Society  was  able  to  continue  participa- 
tion in  several  employment  programs  involving  ed- 
ucational, government,  and  corporate  sponsors 
which  offer  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  indi- 
viduals a  chance  to  enter  the  work  force. 


Helium-filled  balloons  are  among  the  popular  new  souvenirs  being 
sold  by  Zoo  vendors. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 


During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1982,  revenues  for  general  operations  and  capital  projects  increased  1 8.5  percent, 
while  expenditures  for  these  purposes  increased  1 7.9  percent.  This  enabled  the  Society  to  reduce  its  operating  deficit 
to  $64,569. 

Paramount  in  this  reduction  was  the  ongoing  generosity  of  contributors  to  the  Animal  Kingdom  campaign,  which 
resulted  in  contributions  and  pledges  of  $4,550,424.  At  June  30,  this  campaign  had  raised  over  $16,800,000.  Since  its 
inception  in  1976,  the  campaign  has  allocated  approximately  $5,000,000  toward  public  service  attendance-increasing 
and  revenue-producing  projects;  in  addition,  it  has  funded  a  term  endowment  which  has  added  more  than 
$2,000,000  in  dividend  and  interest  income  toward  operating  needs. 

Nearly  $7,200,000  was  received  in  gifts  and  grants,  the  highest  amount  ever  for  one  year.  This  year's  Osborn 
Laboratories'  testimonial  dinner  in  Brooklyn  raised  more  than  $100,000  for  the  support  of  marine  research,  and  the 
Women's  Committee  pledged  a  total  of  $600,000  toward  the  Discovery  Cove  planned  at  the  Aquarium  and  the  new 
snow  leopard  exhibition  at  the  Zoo.  The  table  below  summarizes  these  amounts: 


Operating  funds 

Unrestricted 
Restricted 

Expiration  of  term  endowment 
Subtotal 


Balance 
fune  30,  1981 


$1,687,341 


Gifts  & 
grants 


$1,253,780 
1,389,299 


$2,643,079 


Amount 
expended 

$1,253,780 
1,711,203 
1,103,953 

$4,068,936 


Balance 
June  30,  1982 


$1,365,437 


Endowment  funds 

Term 

Income  unrestricted 


Outstanding 
pledges 

$1,694,277 


Gifts  e 
grants 


$4,550,424 
5,000 


Pledge  Outstanding 

collections  pledges 

$3,439,344  $2,805,357 
5,000 


Subtotal 


4,555,424 


3444,344 


Total  amount  contributed 


$7,198,503 


Government  support,  so  vital  to  the  Society's  well-being,  increased  26.6  percent.  The  City  of  New  York  contributed 
$5,388,104;  the  State  of  New  York,  $1,290,200;  and  Federal  sources,  $238,483. 

The  City  increased  its  support  by  more  than  $1,250,000.  City-supported  positions  at  the  Aquarium  and  Bronx  Zoo 
increased  to  190,  returning  to  the  level  of  seven  years  ago.  In  addition  $892,000  was  expended  by  the  City  toward 
utility  costs.  Federal  support  increased  by  $140,000  as  a  result  of  a  grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  the 
Zoo's  Education  Department  to  develop  a  nationwide  zoo-school  curriculum  known  as  "WIZE:  Wildlife  Inquiry 
through  Zoo  Education."  Although  direct  operating  expenses  continued  to  be  affected  by  inflation,  there  appear  to  be 
signs  of  abatement  in  this  area.  At  the  same  time,  while  high  interest  rates  have  served  to  enhance  the  revenue  side  of 
the  equation,  the  Society's  financial  equilibrium  depends  more  than  ever  on  the  continuing  strong  support  of  its 
constituency. 

A  crucial  element  in  this  support  is  visitor  attendance,  which  continued  its  upward  trend  of  the  past  few  years,  with 
dramatic  increases  of  fourteen  percent  at  the  Zoo  and  eleven  percent  at  the  Aquarium  from  fiscal  1981  to  fiscal  1982. 
The  five-year  figures  are  as  follows: 


Zoological  Park 


Aquarium 


Combined 


Fiscal  year 

Visitors 

Revenues 

Visitors 

Revenues 

Visitors 

Revenues 

1978 

1,613,617 

$  949,706 

399,388 

$  525,466 

2,013,005 

$1,475,172 

1979 

1,635,543 

921,735 

433,194 

553,653 

2,068,737 

1,475,388 

1980 

1,683,249 

1,143,710 

423,966 

559,000 

2,107,215 

1,702,710 

1981 

1,737,441 

1,364,199 

414,258 

550,904 

2,151,699 

1,915,103 

1982 

1,977,407 

1,522,431 

460,584 

581,161 

2,437,991 

2,103,592 

The  girth  of  Tus,  the  Zoo's  largest  Indian  elephant,  measures  thirteen  feet,  four  inches. 


In  addition  to  the  increase  in  admission  revenues,  visitor  services  revenues  were  up  twenty-five  percent.  Per  capita 
spending  at  the  Zoo  increased  to  S3. 53  from  $3.26  during  the  previous  year.  The  Aquarium  figure  decreased  from 
$2.49  to  $2.41.  However,  this  reflects  a  greater  influx  of  school  groups,  which  were  admitted  free. 

During  19X2,  publications  revenues  and  expenditures  rose  substantially,  as  an  intensive  study  and  series  of  test  mail- 
ings to  determine  the  feasibility  of  launching  Animal  Kingdom  magazine  on  a  national  level  was  completed.  The  new 
expanded  format  was  test-marketed  thoroughly  in  a  variety  of  sales  packages,  and  was  very  well  received.  However, 
given  the  difficulties  experienced  by  others  in  attempting  to  launch  new  national  magazines,  and  given  the  current 
economic  picture,  it  was  determined  that  such  an  undertaking  would  be  inappropriate  at  the  present  time. 

Membership  dues  increased  $306,000  and  members  travel  program  revenues  $82,000.  Membership  rolls  grew  by 
4,900  and  many  existing  members  opted  for  higher  membership  dues  categories.  Interest  in  nature  trips  sponsored 
by  the  Society  have  resulted  in  new  donors  for  its  conservation  efforts. 

Although  the  market  value  of  our  investments  declined  slightly  (1.5  percent  on  a  total  return  basis)  in  the  past  year, 
dividend  and  investment  income  increased  nearly  $300,000.  The  investment  portfolio  contributed  $1,614,61  7  and 
the  new  procedure  of  investing  daily  cash  balances  netted  $  1 42,457.  A  fund  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  by 
New  York  Community  Trust  contributed  $93,703. 

Endowment  and  funds  designated  for  long-term  investment: 


Long-term  investments 
Term  endowment 
Endowment 


Market  value  Market  value 

June  30,  1981  June  30,  1982 

$  6,940,618  $  5,194,582 

8,290,645  9,926,166 

4,887,936  4,464,468 


$20,119,199 


$19,585,216 
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Expenditures 

Society  expenditures  for  general  operations  were  $20,364,575.  Personnel  costs  were  $10,798,842  (53.1  percent);  gas, 
electric,  and  fuel  oil  costs  were  $1,173,724  (5.7  percent);  and  forage  costs  for  the  collections  were  $577,290  (2.8  per- 
cent). Cost  of  goods  sold  for  visitor  service  operations  were  $1,091,425  (5.4  percent).  Telephone  ($200,718),  postage 
($276,696),  and  insurance  ($189,499),  accounted  for  3.3  percent;  and  the  remaining  24  percent  represents  expendi- 
tures for  professional  services  repairs  and  renovation  of  exhibits,  supplies  and  materials,  and  replacement  of  equip- 
ment. Augmented  efforts  in  the  fund-raising  area  resulted  in  higher  costs,  but  the  results  have  certainly  justified  this 
decision. 


Capital  outlay 

The  Society  opened  the  new  Carter  Giraffe  Building  and  re-opened  a  dramatically  renovated  Flying  Cage,  now 
known  as  the  Harry  De  Jur  Aviary.  The  old  Zebra  House  was  completely  renovated  as  an  Educational  Services  Build- 
ing, including  winter  back-up  facilities  for  the  new  Children's  Zoo.  Planning  and  design  studies  for  the  City  Zoos 
Project  proceeded  apace  while  plans  for  an  entirely  new  animal  hospital  were  also  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
City  for  inclusion  in  its  capital  budget. 

The  City's  capital  budget  provided  major  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  new  Marine  Mammal  Holding  Facility  at 
the  Aquarium  and  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  Whale  Tank  was  also  begun  as  a  City  capital  budget  project.  The 
Society  provided  architectural,  planning,  and  design  costs  for  these  projects. 

Expended  Expended 
through        Fiscal  1982  through 
Capital  projects  June  30,  1981     Expenditures     June  30, 1982 


Educational  Services  Building  &  Children's  Zoo 

$1,635,337 

$  361,186 

$1,996,523 

Carter  Giraffe  Building 

1,647,869 

600,258 

2,248,127 

City  Zoos  Project 

283,806 

478,629 

762,435 

Discovery  Cove 

1,322 

1,322 

Defur  Aviary* 

166,150 

198,334 

364,484 

Jungle  Building' 

102,819 

706,190 

809,009 

Animal  Hospital* 

267,610 

267,610 

Marine  Mammal  Holding  Facility* 

184,437 

97,299 

281,736 

Whale  Tank  reconstruction* 

1,924 

1,924 

Subtotal 

$4,020,418 

$2,712,752 

$6,733,170 

Animal  acquisitions 

1 1 5,924 

Total  fiscal  year  expenditures 

$2,828,676 

"Capital  projects  undertaken  jointly  with  the  City  of  New  York  through  its  capital  budget  and  Federal  public  works  funds  account  for  $9,800,000  in  addition  to  the  Society 
expenditures  detailed  above. 

Outlook 

The  past  year  has  been  a  successful  one.  Our  revenue-producing  operations  made  substantial  gains  and  governmen- 
tal support  increased  in  response  to  inflation-related  costs,  providing  crucial  base  operating  support  for  our  living 
collections. 

Many  important  and  productive  programs,  however,  can  only  be  undertaken  after  the  necessary  funding  has  been 
procured.  The  exciting  City  Zoos  Project  is  now  taking  shape,  offering  new  opportunities  for  the  Society  to  provide 
further  public  service.  New  exhibitions  and  major  renovations  are  planned  at  both  the  Zoo  and  the  Aquarium.  These 
programs  are  bold,  but  necessary,  even  in  today's  troublesome  economic  climate,  as  the  Society  continues  its  commit 
ment  to  wildlife  and  to  the  public  through  intelligent  and  forward-reaching  exhibitions,  research,  and  conservation. 


David  T.  Schiff 

Treasurer 


Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &Co. 


The  Board  of  Trustees 
New  York  Zoological  Society 

We  have  examined  the  balance  sheet  of  New  York  Zoological  Society  as  of  lune  30,  19X2  and  the  related  statements 
of  support  and  revenue,  expenditures,  capital  additions  and  changes  in  fund  balances  and  of  changes  in  financial 
position  for  the  year  then  ended.  Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  stan- 
dards, and  accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we  con- 
sidered necessary  in  the  circumstances 

As  explained  in  note  1  to  the  financial  statements,  expenditures  for  land,  buildings  and  equipment  are  not 
capitalized,  and  depreciation  of  buildings  and  equipment  is,  therefore,  not  recorded.  Such  practices  are  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 

In  our  opinion,  except  for  the  effect  on  the  financial  statements  of  the  matter  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
the  aforementioned  financial  statements  present  fairly  the  financial  position  of  New  York  Zoological  Society  at  lune 
3D,  1 982  and  the  results  of  its  operations  and  the  changes  in  its  financial  position  for  the  year  then  ended,  in  con- 
formity with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 


September  15, 1982 


New  York  Zoological  Society 
Balance  Sheet 

June  30,  1982 


Assets 


Operating 
funds 


Endowment 
funds 


Cash  (including  commercial  paper  of  $  1 ,700,000) 
Investments  (note  2) 
Accounts  receivable 
Grants  receivable  (note  3) 
Inventories,  at  lower  of  cost  or  market 
Prepaid  expenses  and  deferred  charges 


$  2,810,978 
5,543,313 
649,588 
908,158 
486,447 
317,274 


14467,444 


Liabilities  and  fund  balances 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses 

Accrued  employee  benefit  costs 

Deferred  support  and  revenue — restricted  (note  6) 


$10,715,758 


1,558,869 
677,440 
2,016,109 


14,467,444 


Fund  balances: 
Unrestricted: 

Designated  for  long-term  investment 

Undesignated 
Endowment: 

Income  unrestricted 

Income  restricted 
Term  endowment — income  unrestricted 


4,252,418 


5,222,309 
1,241,031 


2,679,318 
1,808,978 
9,979,148 


6,463,340 


14  467,444 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 


$10,715,758 


14,467,444 
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Statement  of  Support  and  Revenue,  Expenditures,  Capital  Additions,  and  Changes  in  Fund  Balances 

Year  ended  June  30,  1982 


Operating  funds 


Operating  support  and  revenue: 

Contributions  and  fund  raising  events,  net 
(note  4) 

Fees  and  grants  from  governmental  agencies 
Admission  charges 
Visitor  services  revenues 
Membership  dues  and  travel 
Endowment  and  other  investment  income 
Pension  fund  revenues  (note  5) 
Publications  and  related  revenues 
Education  program  revenues 
Collection  sales 
Miscellaneous  revenue 


General 


$  2,894,342 
6,916,787 
2,103,592 
4,421,278 
997,439 
1,790,682 
200,000 
642,588 
135,536 


Capital 
outlay 


,174,594 

,572,091 
8,473 

73,518 


197,762 


Total 


4,068,936 
6,916,787 
2,103,592 
5,993,369 
997,439 
1,799,155 
200,000 
642,588 
135,536 
73,518 
197,762 


Endowment 
funds 


Total  operating  support  and  revenue 


20,300,006 


2,828,676 


23,128,682 


Expenditures: 
Program  services: 
Zoological  Park 
Aquarium 
Survival  Center 

Animal  Research  and  Conservation  Center 

Marine  Sciences 

Publications 

Visitor  services  and  admissions 
Membership  activities 
City  Zoos  project  (note  9) 

Total  program  services 


8,146,751  1,859,540  10,006,291 
1,888,845  129,321  2,018,166 
175,796  —  175,796 
972,269  -  972,269 
273,983  -  273,983 
1,143,318  —  1,143,318 
4,434,677  361,186  4,795,863 
686,423  —  686,423 
 —  478,629  478,629 


17,722,062  2,828,676  20,550,738 


Supporting  services: 

Management  and  general  1,675,265                    —  1,675,265 

Fund  raising  967,248   —  967,248 

Total  supporting  services  2,642,513                    —  2,642,513 


Total  expenditures  20,364,575  2,828,676  23,193,251 


Excess  of  expenditures  over  operating 
support  and  revenue,  carried  forward 


(64,569) 


(64,569) 


Statement  of  Support  and  Revenue,  Expenditures,  Capital  Additions,  and  Changes  in  Fund  Balances  [cont'd.] 


Operating  Funds 


General 

(64,569) 

31,980 
3,867 

(28,722) 


Excess  of  expenditures  over  operating  support 
and  revenue,  brought  forward 

Bequests 

Realized  net  gain  on  investments 

Excess  (deficiency)  of  support  and  revenue 
over  expenditures  before  capital  additions 

Capital  additions  (deductions): 
Contributions 

Realized  net  gain  on  investments 


Total  capital  additions 

Excess  (deficiency)  of  support  and  revenue 
over  expenditures  after  capital  additions 

Fund  balances  at  the  beginning  of  year  (note  8) 

Other  changes: 
Expiration  of  term  endowment  (note  4)  — 

Fund  balances  at  end  of  year  $  6,463,340 


(28,722) 
6,492,062 


Capital 
outlay 


Total 

$  (64,569) 

31,980 
3,867 

(28,722) 


(28,722) 
6,492,062 


6,463,340 


Endowment 
funds 


3(444,344 
7,421 

3,451,765 

3,451,765 
12,119,632 

(1,103,953) 
14,467,444 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 


Statement  of  Changes  in  Financial  Position 

Year  ended  June  30,  1982 


Operating 
funds 


Endowment 
funds 


Resources  provided: 

Excess  (deficiency)  of  support  and  revenue  over  expenditures  before  capital 

additions 
Capital  additions: 

Contributions 

Realized  net  gains  on  investments 
Excess  (deficiency)  of  support  and  revenue  over  expenditures  after 
capital  additions 

Items  which  do  not  provide  resources — realized  net  gain  on  investments 

Decrease  in  accounts  receivable 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  investments 

Increase  in  accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses 

Increase  in  accrued  employee  benefit  costs 

Total  resources  provided 

Resources  used: 

Increase  in  grants  receivable 
Increase  in  inventories 

Increase  in  prepaid  expenses  and  deferred  charges 
Decrease  in  deferred  restricted  support  and  revenue 
Purchase  of  investments 

Total  resources  used 

Other  changes: 

Expiration  of  term  endowment 


$  (28,722) 


(28,722) 

(6,235) 
99,889 
17,330,057 
373,725 
116,586 

17,885,300 


238,139 
191,491 
166,828 
131,518 
16,131,387 

16,859,363 


3,444,344 
7,421 

3,451,765 

(7,421) 

41,415,897 

44,860,241 


43,756,288 


103,953) 


Increase  in  cash 


$  1,025,937 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 


Notes  to  Financial  Statements 

June  30,  1982 


(1)  Summary  of  significant  accounting  policies 

The  financial  statements  of  the  Society  have  been  prepared  on  the  accrual  basis  except  for  depreciation  as  explained 
below.  Other  significant  accounting  policies  follow: 

Fund  accounting 

In  order  to  ensure  observance  of  limitations  and  restrictions  placed  on  the  use  of  available  resources,  the  accounts 
are  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  fund  accounting.  This  is  the  procedure  by  which  resources 
for  various  purposes  are  classified  for  accounting  and  reporting  purposes  into  funds  established  according  to  their 
nature  and  purposes.  Separate  accounts  are  maintained  for  each  fund;  however,  in  the  accompanying  financial 
statements,  funds  that  have  similar  characteristics  have  been  combined  into  fund  groups.  .  > .. 


Notes  to  Financial  Statements  (continued) 


The  assets,  liabilities  and  fund  balances  of  the  Society  are  reported  in  two  self-balancing  fund  groups: 

Operating  funds,  which  include  unrestricted  and  restricted  resources: 

— Unrestricted  funds  represent  the  funds  available  for  the  support  of  Society  operations. 

— Funds  restricted  by  the  donor,  grantor,  or  other  outside  party  for  particular  operating  purposes 
[including  accessions  and  other  capital  additions)  are  deemed  to  be  earned  and  reported  as  revenues  of 
operating  funds  when  the  Society  has  incurred  expenditures  in  compliance  with  the  specific  restric- 
tions. Such  amounts  received  but  not  yet  earned  are  reported  as  restricted  deferred  amounts. 

Endowment  funds,  which  include  the  following  restricted  resources; 

— Funds  that  arc  subject  to  restrictions  of  gift  instruments  requiring  in  perpetuity  that  the  principal  be 
invested  and  only  the  income  be  used. 

— Term  endowment  funds  which  must  be  held  intact  except  that,  at  some  future  date  or  specified 
occurrence,  some  portion  or  all  of  the  principal  may  be  used  (see  note  4). 

Plant  assets  and  depreciation 

Expenditures  of  operating  funds  for  plant  acquisitions  including  buildings  and  improvements  constructed  on 
land  owned  by  the  City  of  New  York,  are  not  capitalized,  and  accordingly  depreciation  is  not  recorded  in  the 
Society's  financial  statements. 

Collections 

Expenditures  for  collections  are  not  capitalized. 
Other  matters 

All  gains  and  losses  arising  from  the  sale,  collection  or  other  disposition  of  investments  and  other  noncash  assets 
are  accounted  for  in  the  fund  that  owned  the  assets.  Ordinary  income  from  investments,  receivables,  and  the  like 
is  accounted  for  in  the  fund  owning  the  assets,  except  for  income  derived  from  investments  of  endowment  funds, 
which  is  accounted  for,  if  unrestricted,  as  revenue  of  the  unrestricted  operating  fund  or,  if  restricted,  as  deferred 
amounts  until  the  terms  of  the  restriction  have  been  met. 

Enforceable  pledges  for  operating  purposes,  less  an  allowance  for  uncollectible  amounts,  are  recorded  as  receiv- 
ables in  the  year  made.  Pledges  for  support  of  current  operations  are  recorded  as  operating  fund  support.  Pledges 
for  support  of  future  operations  are  recorded  as  deferred  amounts  in  the  operating  fund.  Pledges  to  the  term  endow- 
ment fund  are  recognized  upon  payment  of  the  pledge. 

(2)  Investments 

Investments  are  reflected  at  cost  or  fair  market  value  at  date  of  gift.  The  market  value  and  carrying  value  of 
investments  by  fund  at  June  30,  1982  were  as  follows: 


Operating  funds — expendable 
Endowment  funds — nonexpendable 


Details  of  investment  assets  at  June  30,  1982  were  as  follows: 


Cash 

Short-term  investments 

Corporate  stocks 

U.S.  Government  obligations 


Market 
value 

$  5,636,071 
14,268,444 

$19,904,515 


Market 
value 

$  262,502 
2,663,000 
10,856,493 
6,122,520 

$19,904,515 


Carrying 
value 

5,543,313 
14,467,444 

20,010,757 


Carrying 
value 

$  262,502 
2,663,000 
11,064,953 
6,020,302 

$20,010,757 


(continued) 
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Investment  assets  of  endowment  funds  and  operating  funds  are  pooled  on  a  market  value  basis  with  each  individual 
fund  subscribing  to  or  disposing  of  units  on  the  basis  of  the  value  per  unit  at  market  value,  determined  quarterly.  Of 
the  total  units,  each  having  a  market  value  of  $  1 56.64,  9 1 ,088  units  were  owned  by  the  endowment  funds  and 
35,980  units  were  owned  by  operating  funds  at  June  30,  1 982.  The  average  earnings  per  unit,  exclusive  of  net  gains, 
approximated  $  1 2.62  for  the  year. 

The  following  tabulation  summarizes  changes  in  relationships  between  carrying  values  and  market  values  of  invest- 
ment assets: 

Market  Carrying  Net  gains        Market  val- 

values  value  (losses)         ue  per  unit 


Endofyear  $19,904,515        20,010,757  (106,242)  156.64 

Beginning  of  year  20,807,310         18,855,380  1,951,930  173.39 

Unrealized  net  losses  for  the  year  (2,058, 1 72) 

Realized  net  gains  for  the  year  1 3,656 

Total  net  losses  for  the  year  $(2,044,516)  16.75 

The  New  York  State  Not-for-Profit  Corporation  Law,  which  became  effective  on  September  1,  1970,  permits  the  use 
of  realized  gains  on  investment  transactions  of  endowment  funds.  Such  gains  are  currently  being  added  to  principal 
but  may  be  utilized  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

(3)  Grants  receivable 

Grants  receivable  of  the  operating  funds  represent  amounts  pledged  to  the  Society  for  certain  operations  and  for  the 
completion  of  particular  projects  in  future  years.  Certain  grants  are  expected  to  be  collected,  as  expenditures  for 
those  projects  are  made  by  the  Society. 

(4)  Term  endowment 

During  1976,  the  Society  initiated  a  capital  funds  campaign.  The  campaign  included  a  term  endowment  fund  to 
serve  various  functions,  as  described  below,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  income  of  the  term  endowment  fund  shall  be  used  for  the  general  operating  purposes  of  the  Society;  and 

(b)  The  principal  of  the  term  endowment  fund  may  be  expended  only  upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Trustees  present  at  any  duly  held  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  its  Executive  Committee  (i)  to  finance 
programs  or  improvements  to  facilities  (i.e.,  the  Bronx  Zoo,  the  New  York  Aquarium,  or  other  facilities  of  the 
Society)  to  produce  revenue  or  increase  attendance,  or  (ii)  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the  Society  if  funds  from 
other  sources  fail  to  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  maintain  the  Society's  programs;  provided,  however,  that  in 
the  case  of  any  contribution  to  the  term  endowment  fund  which  was  subject  to  a  restriction  not  to  expend  the 
principal  of  such  contribution  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  donor  thereof,  in  addition  to  the  vote  of  the 
Trustees  described  above,  such  consent  must  be  obtained  in  writing  prior  to  the  expenditure  of  such  principal. 
For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1982,  the  Society  recognized  as  operating  support  and  revenue  expired  term  endow- 
ments aggregating  $1,103,953.  Such  funds  were  utilized  as  follows: 

Discovery  Cove  $  1,322 

Energy  survey  2,625 

Marine  Mammal  Holding  Facility  97,299 

Animal  Kingdom  Magazine  254,544 

Animal  Hospital  267,610 

Whale  Tank  reconstruction  1,924 

City  Zoos  Project  478,629 

Total  $1,103,953 


Pledges  to  the  term  endowment  fund  aggregating  approximately  $2,800,000  are  due  to  be  collected  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  Amount 

1983  $1,800,000 

1984  850,000 

1985  150,000 

  (continued) 
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(5)  Pension  plan 

All  eligible  Society  employees  are  members  of  the  Cultural  Institutions  Retirement  System's  (CIRS)  Pension  Plan. 
Pension  expense  was  approximately  $800,000,  of  which  approximately  $409,000  was  financed  by  an  appropriation 
from  the  City  of  New  York.  The  current  year's  provision  includes  amortization  of  prior  service  costs  over  a  period  of 
30  years  commencing  June  30,  1 974.  The  Society's  policy  is  to  fund  pension  cost  accrued  and  no  unfunded  vested 
benefits  existed  as  of  June  30,  1981,  the  date  of  the  latest  plan  valuation. 

Because  the  CIRS  plan  is  a  multi-employer  plan,  certain  information  as  it  relates  to  vested  and  non-vested  benefits  as 
well  as  plan  assets  is  not  readily  available. 

Certain  employees  of  the  Society  were  formerly  participants  in  the  Society's  pension  fund.  Effective  January  1,  1975, 
benefits  of  the  CIRS  Plan  were  substituted  for  benefits  previously  accrued  under  the  Society's  pension  fund.  The 
market  value  of  the  assets  of  the  pension  fund  approximated  $  1 ,700,000  as  of  June  30,  1 982  and  exceeded  the  past 
service  liability  associated  with  the  participants  of  the  former  plan.  It  is  intended  that  these  assets  be  used  to  fund 
current  pension  costs.  During  1 982,  $200,000  was  used  for  pension  payments  and  is  reflected  as  revenue  in  operat- 
ing funds. 

(6)  Deferred  restricted  support  and  revenue 

The  changes  in  deferred  restricted  support  and  revenue  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1982  are  as  follows: 


Balance  at  beginning  of  year  $2, 1 47,627 
Additions: 

Contributions  and  fund  raising  events  1 ,389,299 

Fees  and  grants  from  governmental  agencies  243,392 

Investment  income  228, 1  1 9 

Net  gain  on  investment  transactions  2,368 

Other  156,607 


4,167,412 

Less  funds  expended  during  year  2,151,303 


Balance  at  end  of  year  $2,016,109 


(7)  Collections 

During  the  year  ended  lune  30,  1982,  accessions  of  collections  aggregated  approximately  $1  16,000  while  deacces- 
sions  aggregated  approximately  $74,000. 

(8)  Trust  funds 

The  Society  is  the  ultimate  beneficiary  under  a  trust  held  by  Community  Funds,  Inc.  of  New  York,  N.Y.  The  income 
arising  from  the  investments  of  the  principal  is  paid  to  the  Society  for  operating  purposes  and  in  fiscal  1982  amoun- 
ted to  $94,000. 

(9)  City  Zoos  Project 

The  Society  and  the  City  of  New  York  have  entered  into  agreements  with  respect  to  the  Central  Park  Zoo,  Prospect 
Park  Zoo,  and  Flushing  Meadows  Zoo.  Each  agreement  provides  for  the  City's  renovation  of  these  zoos  at  the  City's 
expense  in  accordance  with  plans  developed  by  the  Society  and  approved  by  the  City,  and  thereafter,  for  the  Society's 
operation  and  management  of  each  with  funding  from  the  City,  for  an  initial  50-year  term,  renewable  by  the  Society 
for  five  additional  10-year  terms. 

The  Society  is  developing  renovation  plans  and  estimates  of  required  funding  for  their  complete  renovation.  The 
Society  has  agreed  to  contribute  up  to  $1,000,000  toward  developing  a  renovation  plan  for  the  Central  Park  Zoo. 
Through  lune  30,  1982,  the  Society  had  expended  approximately  $750,000  for  this  purpose. 
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Contributions,  Pledges, 
and  Payments  on  Pledges 
of  $1,000  and  Over 


Individuals  and  Foundations 

Louis  &  Anne  Abrons  Foundation,  Inc 

The  Achelis  Foundation 

AKC  Fund,  Inc. 

Caroline  R.  Alexander 

Douglas  B  Alexander 

The  Arkville  Erpf  Fund,  Inc 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor 

The  Vincent  Astor  Foundation 

The  George  F  Baker  Trust 

Lorraine  W  Bardsley 

I  M  R  Barker  Foundation 

The  Barker  Welfare  Foundation 

The  Theodore  H  Barth  Foundation 

The  Fredrick  W  Beinecke  Fund 

George  P  Bent,  2nd 

loseph  G  Bradley 

The  Louis  Calder  Foundation 

Guy  F.  Cary 

Centennial  Foundation 

The  Clark  Foundation 

Francis  X.  |r  &  Agnes  C.  Coleman  Fund 

The  Connemara  Fund 

Mrs  Arthur  Co  wen 

Charles  E  Culpeper  Foundation,  Inc 

Constans-Culver  Foundation 

The  Dammann  Fund,  Inc. 

Harry  He  fur  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Max  and  Victoria  Dreyfus  Foundation, 

The  Doris  Duke  Foundation 

The  Dunlevy  Milbank  Foundation 

Virginia  Dwan 

The  Dyson  Foundation 

lohn  Elliott,  |r 

Blanche  T.  Enders  Charitable  Trust 

Ostrom  Enders 

The  T.M  Evans  Foundation 

Mrs  William  Ward  Foshay 

Foundation  for  the  Needs  of  Others,  Inc. 

The  Helen  Clay  Frick  Foundation 

Henry  Clay  Frick  II 

Louis  Gargiulo 

Mrs.  Paul  E.  Geicr 

Estate  of  Paul  E.  Geier 

Anne  C  Getty 

Mr  and  Mrs  Peter  R  Gimbel 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  D.  Gould 

Edmund  Greco 

The  Greenwall  Foundation 

The  William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation,  Inc 

The  Griffis  Foundation,  Inc 

Mary  Livingston  Griggs  and  Mary  Griggs 

Burke  Foundation 
GTD  Holdings,  Inc 
The  Paul  Gucnther  Fund 
Mr  and  Mrs  Alexander  S  Haig 
Evelyn  A  laffe  Hall  Charitable  Trust 
Gladys  F  Harriman 
Mary  W  Harriman  Foundation 
Margaret  Milliken  Hatch  Charitable  Trust 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
The  Heckscher  Foundation  for  Children 
Justus  Hcnmans  Foundation 
Audrey  P  Holder)  Charitable  Trust 
lanet  A  Hooker  Charitable  Trust 
Mr  and  Mrs  lack  R  Howard 
Estate  of  Sarah  H  Ingram 
lohn  N  Irwin  II 
Gilbert  E  [ones 

Mrs  1    Emery  Kalzenbach 
lohn  1.  Kemmerer,  |r 
Kerry  Foundation,  Inc 
Killock  Fund 

F  M  Kirby  Foundation,  Inc 
Robert  I  Kleberg,  |r  & 

Helen  c  Kleberg  Foundation 

Frank  Y   I  .nkin 
Mrs  Harold  Lato 


Alexander  M.  &  ludith  W  Laughlin 

Foundation 
LAW  Fund 
lohn  E  Leslie 

The  Charles  A  Lindbergh  Fund,  Inc 
Royal  Little 

Little  Family  Foundation 

Mr  and  Mrs  lohn  H  Livingston 

Laurence  D  Lovett 

The  loe  and  Emily  Lowe  Foundation 

Alholl  McBean  Foundation 

Edith  McBean 

Peter  McBean 

lohn  S.  Mcllhenny 

Walter  S  Mcllhenny 

The  Mcintosh  Foundation 

Mrs  Joseph  V  McKee 

The  Mandeville  Foundation,  Inc 

Beatrice  G  Manice 

Louise  CP  Marshall 

Michael  T  Martin 

Townsend  B  Martin 

The  loseph  Martinson  Memorial  Fund 

Otto  Marx,  |r 

Mr  and  Mrs  lohn  Mayer 

Mrs  Paul  Mellon 

Mr  and  Mrs  lohn  Daniel  Mitchell 
William  T  Morris  Foundation,  Inc 
Henry  and  Lucy  Moses  Fund,  Inc. 
The  Mulbcr  Fund 
The  Vincent  Mulford  Foundation 
Muskivt  mm  Foundation 
Gertrude  Muss 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  W  Nichols,  |r 

Nichols  Foundation,  Inc 

Edward  lohn  Noble  Foundation 

The  Norcross  Wildlife  Foundation,  Inc. 

Jessie  Smith  Noyes  Foundation,  Inc 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  D.  Olds  III 

Ruth  Norton  Oliver 

Mr  and  Mrs  Augustus  G  Paine 

George  Eustis  Paine 

Lucilc  B  and  Marcel  A  Palmaro  Fund 

I  be  Pei  kin  Fund 

Mr  and  Mrs  Milton  Peme 

Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 

Howard  Phipps  Foundation 

John  H  Phipps 

The  Ponagansett  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Mrs  Cheever  Porter  Foundation,  [nc 


\sioi  meeti  bis  namesake,  Mrs.  Vincent 
Utor,  in  Wild  tsia 


Mrs.  Samuel  P  Reed 

Mrs  William  C  Ridgway 

The  Gerald  and  May  Ellen  Ritter 

Memorial  Fund 
Laurance  S  Rockefeller 
The  Rockefeller  University 
Mrs  Axel  G  Rosin 
George  D  Ruggieri,  S.J. 
Sasco  Foundation 
The  Schiff  Foundation 
Estate  of  Leland  T  Shafer 
Shikar  Safari  Club  International 

Foundation 
The  Sidney,  Milton  and  Leoma  Simon 

Foundation 
Abby  R  Simpson 

Marilyn  M,  Simpson  Charitable  Trust 

Mrs  Joseph  R  Siphron 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Alexander  B  Slater 

The  South  Branch  Foundation 

Nate  B  and  Frances  Spingold  Foundation 

The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and 

Charitable  Foundation 
Chauncey  D  Stillman 
Dr  Margaret  Olds  Strahl 
Mrs  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 
Sylvanus  Charitable  Trust 
Mr  and  Mrs  Vernon  Taylor,  Jr. 
The  Tebil  Foundation,  Inc. 
Estate  of  Marion  F  Tieman 
Mrs  ch  Foundation 
Alice  Tully 
Union  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Vanderbilt 
The  G.  Unger  Vetlesen  Foundation 
The  Laura  B  Vogler  Foundation 
Mrs.  Milo  Waldes 
The  Natalie  P  Webster  Trust 
Frank  Weeden 
Mrs  George  Weiss 

The  Robert  and  Marillvn  Wilson  Foundation 

Robert  Wmthrop  Charitable  Trust 

Nicholas  D.  Zigo 

Zoological  Society  ol  Philadelphia 

Four  anonymous  donors 

Annual  Patrons 

Lvnn  Ahrens 
Charles  Allen,  |r 

Mr  and  Mrs  K  Tucker  Anderson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Rand  V  Araskog 

Mrs  Vincent  Astor 

Mrs.  Louis  Cecil  Baker  |  Founder  I 

Richard  I  Baum 

Mrs.  F  Henry  Berlin 

Mis  i  [arry  Paj  tie  Bingham 

Mr  and  Mrs  H  Gerard  Bissinger,  111 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  E  Blum 

Fieanoi  P  Bostwick 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  A  Botwinik 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  C  Breck 

Georgiana  E  Brooks 

Mis  lackson  Burke 

Douglas  Bushnell  and  Betty  Wold  lohnson 

Frank  Buttetwottb,  Ir 

Mis  lames  Walter  Carter 

Mi  and  Mrs  |ohn  Chancellor 

Mr  and  Mrs  Daniel  R  fluids 

Mis  Frederick  I'hilds 

Mi  and  Mrs  Stewart  B  Clifford 

Mrs  lames  V  Coleman 

Mrs  lohn  T  Connor 

Mi  and  Mrs  Alfred  I  Coyle 

Mt  and  Mrs  Earle  M  Craig,  li 

Mrs  |  Randall  Creel 

Mi  and  Mrs  Charles  A  Dana,  |r 

Lillian  Butler  Davey 

Michel  David  Weill 

Marion  Bllenberg  De  fui 


Margarita  V  Delacorte 

George  I  Delaney 

Dr.  and  Mrs  George  de  Menil 

Mr  and  Mrs  Martin  Diamond 

Douglas  Dillon 

Nelson  Doubleday 

R  H.  Durst 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  lohn  Elliott,  lr. 
Ostrom  Enders 

Mr.  and  Mrs  lames  H  Evans 
C.  Sims  Fan 
•  Bernard  Fein 

Mr.  and  Mrs  William  Ward  Foshay 

Mrs.  Haebler  Frantz 

Dr  and  Mrs  Henry  Clay  Frick  II 

Mrs.  Paul  E  Geier 
I  .Anne  C.  Getty 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  Gilder,  lr 
I  Mrs  Bernard  F  Gimbel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  R.  Gimbel 
|  Francis  Goelet 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Robert  G.  Goelet 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  T.  Golden 
|  Chryss  Goulandris 
j  Mr.  and  Mrs  George  D  Gould 

Dr  and  Mrs  Robert  Greenberg 

Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  R  Greenwood 
I  Mr.  and  Mrs  Gilbert  M  Grosvenor 
I  Mrs  lohn  Hammond  (Founderl 

Mr  and  Mrs  Rondel  Harper 

Mrs.  Alfred  C  Harrison 
|  Robert  V  Hatcher,  lr 

Iola  S  Haverstick 
i  Mr  and  Mr  S  Alexander  Haverstick,  III 

Daniel  P.  Hays 

EC.  Head 

Mr.  and  Mrs  H.J.  Heinz,  II 
Mr  and  Mrs  Andrew  Heiskell 
Charles  F  Henderson 
i  Katharine  Hepburn 
loyce  Hergenhan 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Philip  T.  Hess 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Peter  C.R.  Huang 
lohn  P  Humes 

Mr  and  Mrs  lohn  N  Irwin  II 

Peter  Iselin 

Mrs  lohn  Kean 

lohn  L.  Kemmerer,  (r. 

Mrs.  David  O'D  Kennedy 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Milton  A  Kimmelman 

Mr.  and  Mrs  lohn  M  Kingsley 

Mrs.  Garrett  Kirk,  Jr. 

Olga  H  Knoepke 

Mrs.  Gerard  B  Lambert 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  E  Leslie 

Dr.  Judith  S.  Levinson 

Rose-Marie  Lewent 

Laurence  D  Lovett 

Dan  W  Lufkin 

Mr.  and  Mrs  David  Hunter  McAlpin 

(Founder  I 
Neil  A  McConnell 
lohn  S  Mcllhenny 
I  Michael  T  Martin 

1  Mr.  and  Mrs  William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr 
|  Mr  and  Mrs.  Otto  Marx,  Jr 
1  Mrs  Edward  J  Mathews 

Louise  Melhado 
■  Lu  Esther  Mertz 

.Mrs  Richard  Metz 
I  Peter  Monrose 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  S.  Morgan 

lohn  P  Morgan,  II 

Mrs  Thomas  Morrison 

Mr  and  Mrs  Emil  Mosbacher,  Jr. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Roy  R  Neuberger 

Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  Neuwirth 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  W  Nichols,  Jr. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Augustus  G.  Paine 


Mrs.  Marcel  A.  Palmaro 
Louise  D  Peck 

William  C.  and  Terry  C.  Pelster 

Mrs.  G.W.  Perkins 

Mr  and  Mrs  Milton  Petrie 

Mrs  lessie  E  Phillips 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Phipps 

Mr  and  Mrs  lohn  Pierrepont 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Sumner  Pingree,  III 

Mr  and  Mrs  Harold  Prince 

Mr.  and  Mrs  lohn  L.  Procope,  Jr. 

Mrs  Eugene  C.  Pulliam 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  I  Purnell 

Mrs  Sarah  B  Randolph 

Deborah  E  Wiley  Raybin 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Samuel  P.  Reed 

Willis  L  M.  Reese 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Harmon  L  Remmel 

Mrs.  Henry  Hart  Rice 

Mr.  and  Mrs  David  Rockefeller 

Mr  and  Mrs  Laurance  S  Rockefeller 

Sascha  Rockefeller 

Joseph  Rosen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  F.  Rosenthal 
Arthur  Ross 

Mr  and  Mrs  Guy  Ruthcrfurd 
Arnold  Scaasi 

Mr  and  Mrs.  David  T.  Schiff 

Mr.  and  Mrs  |ohn  M  Schiff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  G.  Schiff 

Harold  Schutz 

loan  Chanin  Schwartz 

lohn  lulian  Scott 

Mrs  William  I  Spencer 

Chauncey  D.  Stillman 

J.C.  Sturgess 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stuart  Symington 

Mrs  Jeff  Tarr 

Mrs  Reese  H  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Walter  C  Teagle  III 

Clare  Eddy  Thaw 

Mrs  Landon  K.  Thorne,  Jr. 

David  M  Tobey 

Alice  Tully 

Suzanne  Van  Matre 

Mrs  lohn  Vanneck 

Saul  Waldman 

Alexander  Weber 

Mrs  Alexander  White 

Ann  Meyers  Williams 

Mrs  Edward  P  Williams 

William  E  Willis 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  S.  Ziegler 

Individual  and  Foundation 
Gifts-in-Kind 

Mary  Braga 
Ida  Coppola 

Department  of  Cultural  Affairs 
The  Griffis  Foundation,  Inc 
Edith  McBean 

Corporations 

ACF  Foundation  Inc 

Allied  Corporation 

Allied  Foundation 

AM  AX  Foundation,  Inc 

American  Express  and  Fireman's  Fund 

Insurance  Company  Foundation 
American  Reinsurance  Company 
American  Standard  Foundation 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co 
H.L.  Bache  Foundation,  Inc 
Bankers  Trust  Company 
The  Siegfried  and  losephine  Bieber 

Foundation 
Block  Drug  Company 
Bloomingdale's 


Booz-Allen  &.  Hamilton,  Inc 

The  Robert  Bowne  Foundation,  Inc. 

Bristol-Myers  Fund 

Bunge  Corporation 

Celanese  Corporation 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A. 

Chemical  Bank 

Chesebrough-Pond's  Inc 

The  Chubb  Corporation 

Citibank,  N.A. 

The  City  Investing  Company  Foundation 
Coach  Leatherware  Company,  Inc. 
Coca-Cola,  USA 

Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New 

York,  Inc 
Constans-Culver  Foundation 
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The  Kresge  Foundation 

L  A  W.  Fund,  Inc. 

Frank  Y.  Larkin 

Royal  Little 


John  D.  Macomber 

The  Mandeville  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jan  W.  Mares 

Anthony  D.  Marshall 

Louise  CP.  Marshall 

William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr 

The  Louis  Marx  Foundation  Inc 

Otto  Marx,  Jr 

Peter  Matthiessen 

Mayer  Family  Foundation 

David  Hunter  McAlpin 

The  McGraw-Hill  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Merck 

The  Charles  E.  Merrill  Trust 

Mobil  Foundation,  Inc. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 

York  Charitable  Trust 
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New  York  Telephone  Company 
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Richard  T.  Perkin 
The  Perkin  Fund 
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Howard  Phipps  Foundation 
Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 
John  H.  Phipps 
John  Pierrepont 

The  Pleasant  Street  Foundation 

Mrs.  John  L.  Procope,  Jr. 

Eben  W.  Pyne 

Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 

Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd 

Laurance  S.  Rockefeller 

Arthur  Ross  Foundation,  Inc. 
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John  T.  Sargent 

The  Schiff  Foundation 
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Alice  Tully 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Webster 

John  Hay  Whitney 

Edward  O.  Wilson 

Robert  Winthrop 

Women's  Committee  of  NY  Z  S 
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Parks  Commissioner  Gordon  Davis,  Mayor 
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dent Andrew  Stein  at  the  Central  Park  Zoo 
Press  Conference. 
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Arthur  Hauspurg 
Edwin  A.  Heard 
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Jack  R  Howard 
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John  E  Leslie 
John  D.  Macomber 
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Otto  Marx,  Jr. 
David  B  McCall 
Donald  F  McCullough 
William  J.  McNamara 
Frederick  A.  Melhado 
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John  T  Sargent 
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James  G  Doherty 
Edwin  I  Gould 
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Peter  Matthiessen 
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As  a  growing  youngster,  Astor  has  become  a  mischievous  but  willing  pupil  and  the  star  of 
Wild  Asia. 


Recommended  Form  of  Bequest 


The  Trustees  of  the  Society  recommend  that  for 
estate  planning  purposes,  members  and  friends  con- 
sider the  following  language  for  use  in  their  wills: 

"To  the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  a  not- 
for-profit,  tax-exempt  membership  organization 
incorporated  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1895,  having  as  its  principal  address 
the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  Bronx,  New 

York  10460,  I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  

for  the  Society's  general  purposes." 

In  order  to  prevent  the  Society  from  incurring 
future  administrative  cost,  it  would  be  helpful  if 
you  would  consider  adding  the  following  language 
to  any  restrictions  you  may  wish  to  impose  on 
your  bequest: 

"If  at  some  future  time,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  it 
is  no  longer  practicable  to  use  the  income  or 
principal  of  this  bequest  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended, the  Trustees  have  the  right  to  use  the 
income  or  principal  for  whatever  purpose  they 
deem  necessary  and  most  closely  in  accord 
with  the  intent  described  herein." 


If  you  wish  to  discuss  the  language  of  your  bequest 
with  a  member  of  the  Society's  staff,  please  be  in 
touch  with  the  President's  office,  (212)  220-5155. 


Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 
President 
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After  two  years  of  planning,  birds  of  paradise  will 
once  again  be  exhibited  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  re-estab- 
lishing the  Zoo's  historic  connection  with  this 
magnificent  avian  family.  In  1929,  Curator  of  Birds 
Lee  Crandall  concluded  a  seven-month  expedition  to 
Papua  New  Guinea  that  resulted  in  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  these  birds  ever  assembled.  In  late 
fune  1982,  Curator  of  Ornithology  Donald  Burning 
revisited  the  site  and  captured  several  birds  of  para- 
dise, including  the  Raggiana  shown  here  in  full  court- 
ship display,  along  with  other  exotic  specimens. 

The  acquisition  of  these  rarely  exhibited  birds, 
which  are  found  only  in  New  Guinea  and  nearby  is- 
lands, is  part  of  a  larger  program  that  involves  cap- 
tive breeding  at  the  Zoo  and  in  cooperation  with 
other  zoos,  and  an  effort  to  preserve  many  of  the  ap- 
proximately forty  species  in  their  native  habitat. 
Preserves  have  already  been  planned  in  New  Guinea, 
with  counsel  from  Dr.  Bruning,  and  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society  will  play  an  important  role  in  the 
conservation  effort  through  the  sponsorship  of  its 
Animal  Research  and  Conservation  Center. 
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